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Before  the  book,  Toward  One  Flag:  A 
History  of  Lower  Columbia  Athletics, 
was  published  in  1993,  Walter  Palmberg 
was  probably  best  remembered  for  his 
fantastic  ability  as  a  basketball  player  for 
Astoria  High  School,  playing  on  two  of  the 
school’s  six  state  high  school  basketball 
championship  teams  in  1930  and  1932,  and 
for  Oregon  State  College.  During  AHS’s 
golden  basketball  era,  he  was  twice  chosen 
to  be  on  the  All-State  teams.  Then  at  OSU 
he  received  All-American  acclaim.  The 
legend  did  not  end  there,  but  continued 
with  the  leadership  skills  he  brought  to 
coaching  when  he  returned  to  Astoria  in 
1937  and  led  two  championship  teams. 

Wally’s  career  was  interrupted  for  several  years  by  wartime  service.  After  the 
war,  he  returned  to  coaching.  (From  1953  to  1958,  he  coached  at  Oregon  Technical 
Institute.)  As  time  passed,  he  found  he  had  other  interests  he  wanted  to  develop  and 
enrolled  in  course  work  at  Washington  State  University,  earning  his  doctorate  in 
education.  Then  followed  a  career  in  planning  for  Blue  Mountain  Community  College 
in  Pendleton,  and  service  as  president  of  Central  Wyoming  College  in  Riverton, 
Wyoming. 

His  1982  book.  Copper  Paladin:  The  Modoc  Tragedy ,  based  on  the  life  of  the 
Modoc  chief,  was  an  outgrowth  of  his  interest  in  Oregon  history.  (This  book  can  be 
found  at  the  Astoria  Public  Library  and  at  libraries  across  the  U.S.)  He  and  his  brother, 
Herbert,  contributed  an  article  to  the  Fall  1982  Cumtux  about  their  father,  Charles 
G.  Palmberg,  the  well-known  contractor  and  builder  in  Astoria.  His  interest  in  writing 
continues  and  he  is  now  working  on  an  article  for  our  next  issue. 


Wally  recently  told  a  wonderfid  story  about  an  accidental  meeting  that  changed 
his  life:  One  day,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  walking  out  of  a  store  on  Commercial 
Street  in  Astoria  when  he  saw  Esther  Jensen  putting  coins  into  a  parking  meter.  They’ 
had  been  acquainted  with  each  other  years  before  when  they  had  taught  at  AHS  in 
the  late  '30s  and  early  ‘40s.  Each  had  since  lost  a  spouse  and  each  had  chosen 
Astoria  as  the  place  to  retire.  Wally  stopped for  a  few  moments  to  talk  to  Esther  and 
was  charmed.  This  accidental  meeting  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate  for 
him,  Wally  said,  because  it  eventually  led  to  their  marriage. 

Esther  Palmberg ’s  story  begins  on  page  26. 
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The  history  of  the  memorial  on  Coxcomb  Hill 


The  Astoria  Column 

By  Joean  K.  Fransen 


From  brave  Captain  Robert  Gray 
in  1 792,  to  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1 805,  the 
fur  traders  of  1811,  and  to  the  people 
arriving  on  the  wagon  trains  and  immi¬ 
grant  ships,  the  land  of  the  West  gave 
promise  for  a  better  future.  It  forever 
changed  the  lives  of  those  who  sacri¬ 
ficed  everything  to  make  the  journey, 
and  it  changed  forever  the  lives  of  those 
whose  home  this  had  been. 

From  the  first.  Coxcomb  Hill  was 
a  symbol  of  the  hard  climb  to  secure 
those  dreams.  It  is  fitting  that  memorials 
to  those  who  came  before  us  now  stand 
on  the  summit  of  this  hill. 

*  *  * 

As  early  as  1 898,  an  Astoria  group 
was  planning  an  observatory  at  the  top 
of  Coxcomb  Hill.  The  Astoria  Progres¬ 
sive  Commercial  Commission  (APCC) 
was  charged  with  developing  a  public 
Park  system.  They  dreamed  of  a  view 
point  of  the  great  Astoria  harbor,  the 
city,  the  surrounding  mountains  and  farm 
land.  A  watchtower  at  the  top  with  the 
proposed  electric  lights  would  “rival  the 
Eiffel  Tower  of  Paris,”  the  APCC  claim¬ 
ed.  Charles  W.  Shively,  son  of  John  M. 
Shively,  co-owner  of  the  townsite  of 
Astoria,  had  guided  the  APCC.  with 
energy  and  persistence.  He  agreed  to 
donate  five  acres  of  land  and  had  a 
pledge  by  James  W.  Welch,  son  of  the 
other  co-owner  of  the  townsite,  to  give 
an  additional  seven  acres  pending  firm 
plans  and  financial  support  of  the  pro¬ 
ject. 


The  plan  remained  a  plan. 

In  1903,  a  rock  quarry  was  opened 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill  and  in  1910 
the  high  school  was  built  nearby  using 
stone  from  the  quarry. 

But  the  call  of  Coxcomb  Hill  had 
already  been  heard  by  many  folks  who 
had  followed  John  Chitwood’s  ancient 
blazed  trail  to  the  top.  Under  the  canopy 
of  ages  old  fir,  spruce  and  cedar  trees,  he 
had  cut  slashes  deep  into  the  bark  of  a 
series  of  trees  that  mounted  the  hill  to  a 
natural  clearing  viewpoint. 

Ownership  of  Coxcomb  Hill,  “the 
most  scenic  point  for  the  observation  of 
the  Lower  Columbia  River  ...,”  became 
the  question  with  the  advent  of  the  1 00th 
Anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
Tonquin  and  the  establishment  of  Fort 
Astoria  in  1811. 

The  City  Council,  the  Centennial 
Committee  and  the  Park  Commission 
had  grand  plans.  James  W.  Welch  was 
contacted  in  California,  where  he  was 
staying  for  his  health,  and  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  of  plans  for  erecting  a  steel  tower 
and  observatory,  and  the  construction  of 
a  highway  for  teams  and  automobiles  up 
to  the  site. 

The  Astor  Family  contributed  hand¬ 
somely  to  the  Centennial  Fund;  several 
facilities  had  been  built  to  accommodate 
various  activities  and  the  many  people 
who  attended. 

The  Centennial  Committee  finally 
settled  on  a  huge  electrical  sign  ten  feet 
high  and  fifty  feet  long  at  a  prominent 
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spot  on  Coxcomb  Hill.  It  was  constructed 
of  the  wooden  numerals  “1811-1911.” 
At  night  these  were  illuminated  by  close¬ 
ly  studded  incandescent  light  bulbs.  The 
electric  power  was  generously  provided 
by  the  Hammond  Lumber  Company. 

In  time  for  the  celebration,  John 
Chitwood  hacked  a  four-foot  wide  grad¬ 
ual  trail  up  through  the  salmon-  and 
elderberry  underbrush  to  make  climbing 
Coxcomb  Hill  an  easy  ten-minute  walk 
up  its  southwest  slope.  Alas,  it  was  not 
the  proposed  highway,  but  it  was  a  good 
horse  trail  for  Centennial  celebrants. 

After  due  deliberations,  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Committee  and  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sion  agreed  that  the  surplus  money  do¬ 
nated  by  John  Astor  should  be  used  to 
purchase  thirty  acres  of  land  on  Cox¬ 
comb  Hill  for  a  park. 

Then  in  1914,  there  was  a  flurry  of 
concern  about  the  name  “Coxcomb  Hill.” 
There  was  a  proposal  that  some  three 
hundred  acres  in  the  site  would  be  called 
“Astor  Heights”  to  commemorate  the 
name  of  the  founding  father  of  the  city. 
Historically,  since  the  landing  of  the 


Astor  Party  in  1811,  the  name  “Cox¬ 
comb  Hill”  has  prevailed.  Mayor  E.E. 
Gray  wrote  a  front  page  newspaper 
article  arguing  that  from  1 840  and  1 850 
the  United  States  geographical  surveys 
have  used  the  Coxcomb  Hill  designate. 
Apparently,  it  was  a  popular  position. 
The  name  remained. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I, 
as  young  men  registered  for  conscrip¬ 
tion,  patriotism  was  in  full  flower.  On 
June  2, 1917,  the  78-year-old  John  Chit¬ 
wood,  “The  Father  of  Coxcomb  Hill,” 
placed  an  ad  for  “...two  able  bodied 
men. ..with  inspiration  in  their  souls  and 
the  ability  to  perform...”  to  trim  a  ninty- 
foot  tree  to  be  used  as  a  flag  pole  at  the 
top  of  Coxcomb  Hill.  It  was  proclaimed 
to  be  “The  Tallest  Natural  Flag  Pole  in 
all  Northwest”  and  the  tree  was  to  be 
completed  in  time  for  a  rousing  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Along  with  an  admonition  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds,  the  Astoria  Evening  Bud¬ 
get  gave  a  spirited  account  of  the  project. 
Three  historic  events  were  to  be  cele¬ 
brated:  Discovery  of  the  Columbia  Riv¬ 
er;  terminus  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex¬ 
pedition;  and  arrival  of  the  Tonquin. 
Each  led  to  the  inclusion  of  the  states  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  parts  of 
Montana  and  Wyoming  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  was  reason 
enough  to  fly  Old  Glory. 

John  had  chosen  a  “lightning  survi¬ 
vor,”  a  gnarled  two  hundred-year-old 
spruce  standing  at  the  crest  of  Coxcomb 
Hill  for  the  flag  pole.  It  was  Otto  Pestila, 
a  34-year-old  Finnish-American,  who 
agreed  to  convert  it  into  a  flag  pole.  In 
driving  winds  and  pelting  rain  he  worked 
long  hours  with  practiced  skill  and  prov¬ 
en  confidence.  Using  spikes  driven  into 
the  trunk  as  steps,  he  worked  his  way  up 
the  tree.  At  the  top  he  made  a  platform 
of  a  few  snags  into  which  he  wedged  an 
80-pound  bronze  ball,  a  must  for  the  top 
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of  a  flag  pole.  Then  he  reefed  a  steel 
halyard  rope  through  the  pulley,  trimmed 
the  platform  and  climbed  down,  cutting 
the  branches  as  he  descended. 

“Old  Glory”  arrived  at  the  top  via 
a  bumpy  “rock  and  root”  truck  ride  over 
the  unimproved  road.  John  Chitwood  had 
realized  his  dream  of  honoring  his  cho¬ 
sen  country  when  he  raised  the  banner 
of  red,  white  and  blue  for  all  to  see. 
From  downtown,  hundreds  gave  a  migh¬ 
ty  cheer  as  the  flag  was  raised  and  the 
band  played  “America”  and  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.”  The  speakers  on  that 
day  paid  tribute  to  Captain  Robert  Gray, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
the  early  settlers. 

About  the  same  time,  early  one 
morning,  the  Girl  Reserve  troop  of  Adair 
School  climbed  Coxcomb  Hill  carrying 
a  portable  stove  and  the  fixings  to  have 
an  outing  and  eat  their  breakfast.  It  had 
stormed  the  night  before  so  it  was  slow, 
slippery  going  up  the  trail  for  the  eight 
and  nine  year-olds.  The  leader  cautioned 
them  to  stay  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
steep  bank.  Gradually  the  mist  cleared 
and  the  frightening  trail  along  the  south 
quarry  was  forgotten  in  searching  out 
landmarks  from  the  view  point. 

The  origins  of  the  eighty-pound 
bronzed  ball  have  been  lost  in  antiquity 
but  a  local  foundry  is  presumed  to  have 
provided  an  enticing  target  in  the  days 
to  come  for  boys  with  a  BB  gun.  Up  they 
went  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  easy 
gradual  southwest  trail,  anticipating  the 
sound  that  would  ring  out  with  the  bulls- 
eye  shot,  then  after  committing  the  deed, 
“hot-footing”  it  down  the  north  trail  in 
prodigious  leaps  and  bounds  with  a 
feigned  innocent  look. 

Coxcomb  Hill  provided  a  safe 
viewpoint  of  the  disastrous  Astoria  Fire 
of  1922  as  it  burned  down  the  town’s 
business  district. 

It  was  during  the  next  year  that  the 


city  park  commission  was  heard  from 
again.  The  watch-dog  commission  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  City  Council  meeting  and 
asserted  that  the  City  Commission  had 
“no  moral  or  legal  right”  to  permit  a 
private  firm  to  remove  rock  from  park 
property.  In  order  to  protect  the  scenic 
beauty  of  Coxcomb  Hill,  they  voted  to 
rescind  the  City’s  previous  permission 
to  carry  on  quarrying  operations  on  the 
south  side  of  that  hill. 

On  December  7,  1923,  there  was  a 
devastating  storm  across  the  western  part 
of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Roads  were  clos¬ 
ed  by  flooding,  and  fallen  trees.  At  the 
height  of  the  storm,  lightning  struck  the 
“highest  flagpole  in  the  world.”  The 
metal  ball  and  its  rise  of  a  reported  two 
hundred  feet  made  it  vulnerable  to  light¬ 
ning  strikes.  That  night  the  dead  wood 
ignited  in  three  smoldering  fires  on  the 
tree.  The  demise  of  the  symbol  of  Astor¬ 
ia’s  Americanism  came  after  only  six 
years. 

In  early  1924,  to  clarify  a  misunder¬ 
standing  circulating  in  the  Lower  Colum¬ 
bia,  a  newspaper  report  about  two  pro¬ 
posed  historical  monuments  was  pub¬ 
lished.  One,  at  the  recently  completed 
Turn-Around  in  Seaside,  would  mark  the 
end  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail.  The 
other  proposed  monument  was  described 
by  Warrenton  City  Manager,  Mrs.  R.E. 
Barrett.  She  said  sculptor  W.  Clark  No¬ 
bel  had  suggested  a  shaft  (tower)  be  built 
that  would  be  encircled  by  hexagonal  or 
octagonal  bronze  relief  tablets  of  histori¬ 
cal  events:  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia 
by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  the  arrival  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  followed  by  the  Astor 
Fur  Party,  a  covered  wagon  reaching 
Clatsop  Plains,  later  the  “54-40  or  fight” 
incident  and  possibly  the  1922  fire. 

Apparently  both  propositions  failed 
to  get  the  necessary  support,  financial  or 
otherwise.  Federal  funding  had  never 
been  thought  of  in  those  days. 
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A  year  later,  August  10,  1925, 
entered  T.C.  (Thompson  Coit)  Elliot,  one 
of  the  foremost  historians  of  the  Oregon 
Country.  He  was  living  in  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  but  he  came  over  from  his 
summer  home  on  Long  Beach,  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  historical  scholars  and  business¬ 
men  that  had  been  given  the  title,  “the 
Upper  Missouri  Expedition.”  Owing  to 
his  great  fund  of  historical  knowledge 
and  his  long  service  in  historical  re¬ 
search,  he  had  been  selected  as  a  member 
of  this  group.  Elliot  announced  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  there  was  a 
strong  possibility  that  Astoria  would  be 
selected  as  the  site  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Captain  Robert  Gray.  He 
stated  that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  people  interested  in  preserving  the 
historical  treasures  of  the  Oregon  Coun¬ 
try  to  honor  those  who  loomed  large  in 
the  early  history.  He  hinted  that  this 
would  not  be  a  local  and  state  affair,  but 
would  be  national  in  its  scope.  Because 
of  its  panorama.  Coxcomb  Hill  was  be¬ 
ing  considered  for  the  Gray  monument. 

Since  1883,  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  with  others,  had  provided 
transcontinental  railroad  service.  The 
Expedition  that  T.C.  Elliot  had  attended 
was  sponsored  by  the  Great  Northern. 
The  novel  train  trip  was  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Governor  and  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Societies.  It  traveled  to  dedicate 
historical  sites,  following  the  discoverers 
and  trailblazers  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
through  the  states  of  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  Montana,  and  concluding 
at  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  Glacier  National  Park. 

Members  of  the  Expedition  in¬ 
cluded  the  elected  officers:  Honorary 
President  Ralph  Budd,  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad;  President  General  Hugh  L. 
Scott,  retired  Army,  authority  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians;  Recording  Secretary  Agnes 


C.  Laut,  author  and  Oregon  Trail  histo¬ 
rian;  Architect  Electus  D.  Litchfield 
artist;  and  other  prominent  financiers  and 
historians.  Electus  D.  Litchfield  was  the 
man  who  designed  and  placed  all  the 
monuments  on  the  Upper  Missouri  His¬ 
torical  Expedition. 

T.C.  Elliot,  as  a  representative  of 
the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  gave  the 
address  at  Verendyre,  North  Dakota  to 
dedicate  the  monument  to  David  Thomp¬ 
son,  the  English  explorer  who  traveled 
the  length  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
was  greeted  by  the  Astor  Fur  Company 
when  he  finally  reached  the  mouth  in 
1811.  Elliot  was  an  authority  on  David 
Thompson. 

Agnes  C.  Laut’s  record  of  the  trip 
in  book  form,  illustrated  by  drawings  of 
Charles  M.  Russell,  with  maps  and  pho¬ 
tographs,  came  out  the  next  year. 

Needless  to  say,  the  city  council, 
park  commission  and  city  engineer  were 
all  busy  with  written  and  unwritten  plans 
for  selecting  the  site  for  the  memorial’s 
twelve-foot  square  base.  Civic  clubs 
stood  at  the  ready  to  provide  unskilled 
workers  to  improve  the  view,  on  all 
sides,  just  in  case. 

The  City  of  Astoria  was  holding  its 
municipal  breath!  What  about  a  road  to 
the  top?  How  much  does  a  125  foot 
cement  column  weigh?  How  much  with 
an  observation  platform?  Would  there  be 
a  flag  flying  from  the  top?  What  if  the 
day  they  come  to  make  a  final  decision, 
we  have  a  howling  sou'wester? 

(All  these  questions  were  put  aside 
when  someone  reported  a  35-foot  cross 
burning  in  the  dark  of  Coxcomb  Hill.  As 
it  lighted  up  the  evening  sky,  a  visiting 
lecturer  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  local 
Ku  Klux  Klan  that  night  October  14, 
1925.) 

The  civic  leaders  and  historians 
found  the  Upper  Missouri  Expedition  a 
success  and  most  enjoyable.  The  blend- 
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ing  of  visits  to  historic  sites  and  the  com¬ 
fort  of  train  travel  was  a  novel  experi¬ 
ence.  Was  Great  Northern  planning  to 
extend  the  expedition  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean? 

October  15,  1925,  a  dinner  was 
held  in  Portland  for  historical  society 
members  and  civic  leaders  at  which 
Ralph  Budd,  President  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  announced  plans  for 
a  permanent  monument  at  Astoria  to 
mark  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia 
River  by  Captain  Robert  Gray,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition,  and  the  founding 
of  the  first  American  settlement  on  the 
Pacific  coast  by  the  Astor  Fur  Party. 
Electus  Litchfield,  artist  and  architect, 
explained  to  the  two  dozen  judges,  law¬ 
yers,  doctors,  pioneers  and  sons  of  pio¬ 
neers,  that  misinformation  had  been 
circulating  and  that  this  meeting  was 
called  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Missouri  Expedition.  They  invited 
everyone  in  the  area  to  participate  in 
placing  a  continuous  line  of  historical 
markers  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Those 
historians  in  attendance  suggested  a 
dozen  other  northwest  locations  which 
were  notable  historical  sites  and  worthy 
of  markers,  and  they  pledged  their  coop¬ 
eration  to  work  toward  completion  of 
this  project. 

A  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
Astor  Family  in  New  York  and  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Captain  Gray  of  Boston 
would  be  interested  in  joining  with  the 
western  cities  in  building  these  proposed 
shrines  before  pioneers  who  can  tell  the 
facts  about  the  early  history  of  this  area 
have  passed  on. 

There  it  was  -  a  hint  of  who  was 
going  to  pay  for  it. 

Finally  on  December  1 1,  1925  all 
questions  were  answered.  Astorians  read 
the  local  paper’s  huge  banner  headline, 
“TO  GIVE  MONUMENT,”  and  a  second 
line,  “Astor  and  G.  N.  to  Build  Big 


Shaft.”  A  line  in  smaller  type  read  “Rail¬ 
way  and  Scion  of  City  Founder  to  Erect 
Heroic  Column”  and  further  was  the 
statement  that  the  dedication  celebration 
had  been  set  for  July  22,  1926. 

The  news  pushed  everything  else 
off  the  front  page;  three  columns  were 
given  to  details  and  were  continued  on 
page  two.  Ralph  Budd  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  had  appeared  at  a  park 
commission  meeting  that  morning  and 
had  shown  sketches  drawn  by  the  archi¬ 
tect,  Electus  D.  Litchfield,  who  was  also 
to  prepare  the  plans  and  superintend  the 
construction.  He  informed  the  group  that 
the  shaft  would  generally  resemble  the 
world  famous  Vendome  Column  in 
Paris,  France.  This  venerable  column 
predates  the  French  Revolution  and  was 
built  to  honor  Louis  XIV.  Upon  his 
death,  it  served  as  a  memorial  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  leaders.  Today  it  features 
Napoleon.  The  area  where  it  is  located 
is  famous  for  its  shops  and  homes  of  past 
tenants. 

The  drawing  featured  a  square  base, 
topped  with  a  150-foot  round  cement 
column  sheathed  in  a  spiral  of  bas  relief 
life-size  figures  winding  up  to  the  top. 
Pictured  were  outstanding  historical 
events  beginning  with  the  1792  arrival 
of  Captain  Robert  Gray  in  the  Columbia 
River,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of 
1 805  to  the  founding  of  Astoria  with  the 
landing  of  Tonquin  and  the  Astor  Party 
in  181 1.  It  continued  with  significant 
events  of  the  Northwest  settlement.  It 
was  most  appropriate  that  the  shaft  be 
built  at  the  top  of  Coxcomb  Hill.  It  was 
announced  that  thirty  acres  at  the  top 
were  purchased  with  funds  left  over  from 
the  donation  of  John  Jacob  Astor’s  heirs 
to  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  the 
first  landing  of  the  Astor  Party. 

Electus  D.  Litchfield  announced 
that  the  artwork  would  be  done  in  the 
“sgraffito”  method  of  coloring  and 
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sculpting.  The  cement  column  would  be 
given  a  strong  base  coat  of  either  dark 
green  or  Venetian  red,  and  over  this 
would  be  applied  a  layer  of  creamy  white 
stucco  which  then  would  be  chiseled 
away  to  make  the  figures  stand  out 
against  the  darker  background. 

(All  Astorians  immediately  began 
practicing  pronunciation  of  sgraffito. 
They  said  “skra-fe-to.”  Art  teachers 
explained  that  the  technique  was  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  Italian  Renaissance  and 
used  on  the  Trajan  Column  in  Rome, 
Italy.) 

Originally,  Ralph  Budd  had  consid¬ 
ered  a  handsome  flag  pole  with  bronze 
tablets  around  the  base  showing  historic 
events  (reminiscent  of  Mrs.  Barrett’s 
proposal).  But  with  Vincent  Astor’s 
cooperation  in  the  project,  it  now  was 
possible  to  plan  a  much  more  imposing 
monument. 

The  Column  would  have  a  flag  pole 
at  the  top  and  a  lighted,  enclosed  obser¬ 
vation  platform,  which  could  be  reached 
by  a  circular  staircase  inside  the  monu¬ 
ment. 

Various  officials  of  historical  soci¬ 
eties  and  pioneer  groups  sent  representa¬ 
tives  to  Astoria  to  attend  the  announce¬ 
ment  luncheon.  Judge  Charles  C.  Carey 
of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society  told  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  Expedition’s  success 
the  preceding  year  and  of  plans  for  the 
Columbia  River  Historical  Expedition 
the  next  year.  Starting  in  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota,  besides  various  railroad  officials, 
historians,  authors,  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  editors,  and  history  students,  it  was 
also  to  include  notable  Canadians.  The 
Columbia  River  Historical  Expedition’s 
arrival  in  Astoria,  planned  for  July  22, 
1926,  would  coincide  with  the  dedication 
celebration. 

While  Astoria  was  probably  the 
outstanding  historical  point  in  their  entire 
system,  the  Great  Northern  hoped  to 


place  suitable  monuments  at  all  historic 
spots  on  its  line.  Plans  were  for  the  train 
of  dignitaries  to  stop  at  former  great 
Indian  trading  centers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  They  would  greet  a  gathering 
of  Indian  Chiefs  at  Bonner’s  Ferry  in 
northern  Idaho,  at  Cecilo  Falls  on  the 
Columbia  River,  and  at  Astoria.  Visits 
were  also  planned  to  Vancouver,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon  City  and  Champoeg 
because  of  their  significance  to  early 
pioneers. 

As  if  this  wasn’t  enough,  in  order 
to  create  more  interest  in  the  study  of 
Northwest  History,  high  school  students 
in  sixty  large  eastern  cities  would  com¬ 
pete  in  oratorical  contests.  Winners 
would  be  taken  aboard  the  train  for  the 
expedition. 

Ralph  Budd  asked  for  a  contour 
map  of  Coxcomb  Hill,  and  excavations 
of  the  site  to  ascertain  positively  the 
nature  of  the  foundation.  E.D.  Litchfield 
wanted  a  written  report  of  the  w  ind  ve¬ 
locity  and  frequency  of  electrical  storms. 

The  spectacular  view  from  the  top 
of  Coxcomb  Hill  was  enjoyed  by  Ralph 
Budd  on  his  trips  to  Astoria  and  E.D. 
Litchfield  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  spots  he  had  ever  seen 
for  the  erection  of  a  great  monument. 
They  predicted  that  the  panorama,  easily 
accessible,  would,  with  the  construction 
of  the  “Column,”  make  it  possible  to  see 
Mount  Rainier,  Mount  St.  Helens,  Mount 
Adams,  and  Mount  Hood,  as  well  as  the 
historic  landmarks.  The  light  from  the 
top  (more  than  800  feet  above  sea  level) 
would  be  visible  nearly  1 00  miles  to  sea. 

Budd  explained  to  luncheon  guests 
that  his  company  was  prompted  to  take 
an  interest  in  preserving  the  historical 
tradition  of  the  West  because  of  many 
criticisms  made  by  Europeans  that  this 
country,  while  rich  in  scenic  wonders, 
was  lacking  in  historical  background. 

Three  remarkable  historic  events  of 
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the  Northwest,  namely  the  discovery  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  site 
of  the  winter  fort  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition,  and  the  founding  of  the  city 
of  Astoria,  all  centered  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  making  it  the 
legitimate  place  for  the  historic  and  patri¬ 
otic  monument  and  for  the  proposed 
celebration. 

These  three  events  had  driven  a 
wedge  into  the  great  unknown  northwest 
and,  followed  with  the  “great  migration” 
of  1 843  and  the  spirited  slogan  of  “Fifty- 
four  forty  or  fight”  in  1 844,  all  led  to  the 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and 


parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  becom¬ 
ing  part  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

V incent  Astor  would  commemorate 
his  famous  forebear  and  Ralph  Budd’s 
railroad  would  carry  the  message  of 
Astoria’s  heroic  past  across  the  States 
and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  were  no  strings  attached,  the 
monument,  estimated  at  $75,000  to 
$  1 00,000,  was  an  out  and  out  gift.  Astor- 
ians  were  to  provide  such  things  as  pav¬ 
ing  and  widening  the  road  to  the  top,  and 
the  city  was  also  to  construct  the  plat¬ 
form  for  the  shaft,  and  provide  minor 
improvements. 


CCHS  Photo#  5050-921 

Oskar  Hovden  waves  from  the  top  of  the  Column  in  this  photo  dating  to  1925. 
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By  the  first  of  the  year,  prominent 
Astorians  were  lining  up  to  participate 
in  dedication  ceremonies,  from  a  home¬ 
coming  event  to  the  three-day  series 
of  historic  pageants.  Representatives  of 
all  leading  civic  and  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  of  Astoria,  Seaside,  Warrenton,  and 
Hammond  were  welcomed  by  the  park 
board.  One  column  of  the  newspaper 
carried  the  names  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  personnel.  Experienced  committee 
heads  were  asked  to  plan  the  elaborate 
program  after  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
merchants  of  Astoria  to  be  held,  at  which 
the  details  would  be  worked  out.  Two 
days  later,  Mrs.  W.S.  Kinney  of  the 
Women’s  Civic  Club  announced  it  would 
sponsor  a  production  of  Bridge  of  the 


Gods  or  some  other  historic  spectacle.  It 
was  thought  that  the  celebration  might 
take  all  of  three  days;  one  day  for  Gray, 
one  for  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  one  for 
John  Jacob  Astor. 

Budd  advised  the  city  of  the  plan¬ 
ned  schedule  in  order  to  allow  for  time 
to  build  the  Column  and  to  give  the 
sculptor  time  in  which  to  carve  the  bas- 
relief  of  historical  scenes  on  the  sides. 
The  contract  to  build  the  column  was  let 
in  early  February  to  A.  Guthrie  and 
Company  with  construction  to  com¬ 
mence  in  March  and  the  shaft  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  May  1 .  Local  official  chairmen 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  upon  receiving  the 
news  that  Ralph  Budd  would  send  the 
company’s  expert  on  pageant  and  public 
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CCHS  Photo  #  3401-921 

On  July  22,  1926,  dignitaries  from  across  the  U.S.  converged  on  Coxcomb  Hill  to 
dedicate  the  Astoria  Column  and  commemorate  the  deeds  of  past  heroes. 
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celebrations  to  Astoria  shortly. 

April  1,  1926  (this  was  no  joke  to 
Astorians),  pouring  the  concrete  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Column  began,  all  three 
hundred  cubic  yards  of  it,  in  an  excava¬ 
tion  25  feet  square  and  over  12  feet  deep. 
The  shaft  itself  would  rise  rapidly  in 
increments  of  4-1/4  foot  cylindrical 
forms.  Concrete  would  be  poured  at  one 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon 
for  9  feet  per  day,  until  completion.  All 
the  materials  were  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  by  horse  and  wagon. 

The  celebration’s  name  was  to  be 
chosen  from  five  hundred  suggestions, 
and  a  pageant  script  was  being  consid¬ 
ered.  The  detailed  itinerary  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  Historical  Expedition  had 
been  announced  and  a  “Who’s  Who”  of 
prominent  politicians,  governors  of  the 
Western  states  and  outstanding  historians 
indicated  their  intention  of  being  on 
board.  On  the  trip  to  and  from  Chicago 
from  July  15th  to  July  27th,  their  days 
and  nights  would  be  filled  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  events  and  poignant  memorials  as 
they  visited  all  the  historic  spots  in  build¬ 
ing  the  West. 

The  mid-June  view  from  the  top  of 
the  Column  was  “superlative”  testified 
the  first  non-workman  to  climb  up  the 
spiral  stairway.  The  steps  were  safe, 
firmly  secured  to  a  long  pipe  centered  in 
the  shaft  -  but  the  trip  to  the  top  was 
“hard  on  the  calves  of  the  legs.” 

At  last  the  sculptor  Attilio  Pusterla 
arrived.  He  was  an  expert  in  sgraffito  and 
declared  it  to  be  as  durable  as  the  marble 
bas-relief  on  the  Trajan  Column  in  Rome 
or  the  Vendome  in  Paris.  He  reported 
plans  for  two  hundred  chocolate  brown 
historic  and  artistic  figures  spiraling 
about  the  Column  thirteen  times  which, 
if  placed  end  to  end,  would  be  over  five 
hundred  feet  long.  While  the  scaffolding 
was  being  built,  he  planned  to  complete 
the  features  of  the  drawings.  Pusterla 


was  taken  on  a  sneak  preview  of  the 
view  from  the  top,  accompanied  by  a  few 
city  officials  to  point  out  land  marks.  He 
saw  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean  to  the  south 
to  Tillamook  Head,  to  the  west  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  the 
Washington  hills  in  the  north,  and  to  the 
four  snowy  peaks  in  the  east:  Mt.  Hood, 
Adams,  St.  Helens,  and  Rainier.  Pusterla 
was  delighted  with  Astoria  and  enrap¬ 
tured  with  the  setting  for  the  monument. 

While  he  worked  on  the  “cartoons,” 
the  preliminary  full  scale  drawings,  he 
visited  Seaside  to  authenticate  the  beach 
scene  of  wind-swept  trees  and  uniformly 
smooth  rocks  where  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
party  boiled  sea-water  for  salt. 

On  July  1,  1926,  Pusterla  began 
carving  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
at  the  top  of  the  Column.  On  the  sides 
appeared  a  locomotive  and  rail  cars  and 
covered  wagon  immigrants. 

The  design  had  first  been  sketched 
on  paper  8  feet  by  44  feet  which  was 
then  fastened  to  the  face  of  the  monu¬ 
ment.  Small  holes  were  made  with  a 
tracing  wheel  and  dusted  with  colored 
powder,  leaving  the  design  on  the  wet 
plaster.  Pusterla  was  assisted  by  an  ex¬ 
perienced  plasterer  who  applied  the 
white  cement  coat  for  the  sgraffito  work. 

It  became  obvious  that  not  enough 
time  had  been  allowed  to  complete  the 
artwork  before  the  celebration  was  to 
take  place.  Budd  and  Litchfield  urged 
Pusterla  to  hurry. 

Several  hundreds  of  invitations  to 
the  celebration  were  sent  to  individuals 
and  historical  societies.  With  the  help  of 
the  Great  Northern  railroad,  publicity 
stories  and  pictures  were  provided  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Details  of  the  three  day  program 
were  announced  even  down  to  where  the 
famous  Astor  piano  would  be  on  exhibit. 
Miss  Columbia  was  to  be  featured  with 
a  court  of  over  seventy-five  maids  of 
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honor,  princesses  and  attendants  from 
fifteen  Lower  Columbia  communities. 
The  parade  planned  for  Wednesday,  July 
21st,  would  include  seven  divisions 
comprised  of  floats,  bands,  marching 
units,  and  autos  for  pioneers,  public 
officials,  visiting  dignitaries,  railroad 
officials  and  Great  Northern  personnel. 
Dedications  of  the  Salt  Caim,  the  Fort 
Clatsop  site,  and  the  Doughboy  War 
Memorial,  were  also  to  take  place  on 
Wednesday.  Street  dances  and  formal 
balls,  boxing,  log  rolling,  athletic  sports, 
band  concerts,  and  singing  festivals, 
interspersed  with  children's  activities 
were  planned  to  entertain  everyone.  All 
this  was  to  happen  against  a  backdrop  of 
window  displays  of  relics  of  pioneer 
days,  a  flower  show,  and  historic  exhib¬ 
its.  Five  destroyers  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
would  be  open  to  the  public  at  the  Port 
of  Astoria  during  the  celebration. 

On  July  20th,  the  Founders  Day 
Celebration  was  held  with  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Columbia  (Betty  Bestul) 
during  a  pageant  on  the  courthouse  steps. 
Graced  by  her  attendants  and  princesses 
from  communities  of  the  Lower  Colum¬ 
bia  and  explorers,  Indians,  traders  and 
scouts,  she  was  handed  the  scepter  and 
then  declared  that  the  festivities  should 
begin. 

(Betty  Bestul’s  maids  of  honor 
from  Astoria  were:  Violet  Kenney,  Syl¬ 
via  Pesonen,  Aina  Maki,  Petra  Johnson, 
Hulda  Haagblom,  Alice  Leonard  and 
Elizabeth  Waara.) 

The  Columbia  River  H istorical 
Expedition’s  two  trains,  with  over  150 
travelers,  arrived  in  Seaside  early  on  July 
2 1  st  to  welcome,  refreshing  sea  breezes. 
The  expedition  included  a  group  of  nota¬ 
bles  larger  than  any  ever  before  gathered 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  historians 
and  authors,  leading  figures  in  American 
business  and  railroading,  judges  and 
savants,  poets,  newspapermen  and  stu¬ 


dents  from  two  continents  —  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  retracing  the  steps  of  American 
explorers  and  pioneers. 

Ralph  Budd,  who  had  conceived 
the  expedition  and  its  purpose,  accompa¬ 
nied  the  travelers  making  introductions, 
pointing  out  sites,  explaining  history,  and 
in  general  taking  care  of  details  to  insure 
all  enjoyed  a  good  trip. 

The  Salt  Caim  was  dedicated  with 
a  spirited  history  lesson  by  Frederick  V. 
Holman,  president  of  the  Oregon  Histori¬ 
cal  Society.  The  balance  of  the  morning 
was  spent  visiting  Seaside  and  the  Pio¬ 
neer  Presbyterian  Church. 

Electus  D.  Litchfield  ofNew  York, 
the  designer  and  architect  of  the  Astoria 
Column,  spent  the  day  inspecting  the 
Column  and  the  still  uncompleted  work 
of  A.  Pusterla,  the  artist.  After  his  first 
visit  to  Coxcomb  Hill  the  year  before,  he 
had  become  an  enthusiastic  advocate  for 
a  large  imposing  monument  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  wondrous  scenic  point, 
enlisting  the  financial  assistance  of  Vin¬ 
cent  Astor  in  the  larger  monument.  He 
was  extremely  pleased  and  satisfied  now 
that  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  monu¬ 
ments  in  America. 

The  “Spirit  of  the  West”  parade 
lived  up  to  its  expectations.  The  floats 
alternated  with  cars,  bands  and  marching 
units.  The  Shriners’  and  Royal  Rosar- 
ians’  marching  units  were  beautiful  and 
peppy.  Many  floats  with  waterfalls,  flow¬ 
ers,  princesses,  a  cow  and  chickens, 
Indians,  pioneers  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  Sacajawea  carried  prominent  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  disguise.  A  replica  of  Fort 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  with  descendants 
of  founders  of  the  fort  carrying  the  origi¬ 
nal  flag  hoisted  over  the  fort  in  1824, 
was  in  the  parade.  After  the  parade,  the 
scene  shifted  to  a  simple  solemn  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  flag  pole  at  Fort  Clatsop  on 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  River  south  and 
west  of  Astoria.  This  was  the  very  site 


CCHS  Photo#  3394-921 

The  artists  scale  model  of  the  design  on  the  Astoria  Column:  the  bottom  half. 
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CCHS  Photo  #  3392-921 


The  top  half. 
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Description  of  the  Column 

Read  the  panels  on  preceding  two  pages  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  column. 

Coming  of  the  Settler  and  Civilization. 

Fort  Astoria  Restored  to  the  United  States,  1818. 

Fort  Astoria  Sold  to  the  British  and  Renamed  Fort  George.  1813 
Pacific  Fur  Company  Ship  Tonquin  Blown  up  at  Vancouver  Island,  1811. 

Pacific  Fur  Company  Overland  Party  Arrives  at  Astoria,  1812. 

Ship  Tonquin  Arrives  at  Astoria,  1811.  Building  Fort  Astoria. 

John  Jacob  Astor’s  Pacific  Fur  Company  Ship  Tonquin  Sails  from  New  York,  1810. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  Builds  Fort  Clatsop  and  Spends  Winter  of  1805-1806  on  Lewis 
and  Clark  River  Near  Astoria. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  Boiling  Sea  Water  to  Obtain  Salt. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  First  to  Cross  the  Continent.  Arrives  at  Astoria,  1805. 
Discovery  of  the  Columbia  River  by  Captain  Robert  Gray  in  Ship  Columbia,  1792. 

Before  the  White  Man-  the  Forest  Primeval. _ 


where  Lewis  and  Clark  spent  the  winter 
of  1805/1806. 

Evening  activities  began  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  Doughboy  War  Memo¬ 
rial,  a  boxing  exhibition,  a  dance  and 
then  a  midnight  supper. 

The  dust  was  laid  and  the  morning 
cool  when  the  notables  from  Canada, 
representatives  of  England  and  France, 
and  the  Columbia  River  Historic  Expedi¬ 
tion  started  to  arrive  at  hill  top,  conveyed 
by  a  brigade  of  automobiles.  Thousands 
walked  to  640  feet  above  the  Columbia 
River  to  witness  the  dedication  and  listen 
to  the  speakers.  Governor  Walter  O. 
Pierce  presided  and  the  Reverend  F.A. 
Gottberg,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  gave  the  invocation.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  dotted  with  band  and  vocal 
numbers.  The  first  speaker  was  Major 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  U.S.  Army,  re¬ 
tired,  considered  to  be  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  American  Indian.  He 
was  followed  by  Mrs.  Richard  Aldrich, 
New  York  City,  a  descendant  of  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  Representative  of  Vin¬ 
cent  Astor  who  thanked  the  city  for  re¬ 
taining  the  name  Astoria.  Then,  Howard 
Elliot,  president  of  the  Board  of  Northern 


Pacific  Railway,  brought  greetings  from 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Judge  F.W.  Howay,  chairman  of  the 
historical  sites  and  monuments  board  of 
Canada  and  representative  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada,  spoke.  (He  later  wrote 
Voyages  of  the  Columbia  to  the  North¬ 
west  Coast;  1 778-1 790  and  1 790-1 793, 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  in  1941).  The  main  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Lawrence  F.  Ab¬ 
bott,  editor  of  The  Outlook  and  president 
of  the  Franco- American  Branch  of  the 
American  Goodwill  Association.  He 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  Astor  Fur 
Trading  Company.  His  words,  and  of  the 
others,  were  carried  by  radio  amplifiers 
set  about  the  hilltop. 

A  baked  salmon  dinner  was  served 
to  the  150  members  of  the  expedition  as 
well  as  the  Astoria  Committee  on  the 
summit  just  below  the  speakers  platform 
around  noon.  The  dinner  was  the  last 
feature  of  the  entertainment  for  the  expe¬ 
dition  which  left  the  depot  that  afternoon 
on  its  return  trip. 

The  festivities  were  finally  over. 

Work  continued  on  the  Column,  but 
it  was  not  until  late  in  the  fall,  on  Octo- 
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ber  29,  1926,  that  Pusterla  finally  com¬ 
pleted  the  art  work. 

*  *  *  * 

Problems  developing 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  areas 
of  the  art  work  seemed  to  be  discolored. 
In  December  1926,  E.D.  Litchfield 
showed  Pusterla  a  photograph  of  the  last 
two  turns  of  the  Column.  Pusterla  felt 
the  “spottiness”  shown  was  due  to  the 
photograph.  He  believed  that  it  did  not 
actually  appear  on  the  Column. 

Later  that  month,  Astoria  experi¬ 
enced  some  heavy  eighty-mile-an-hour 
gales  and  rain  storms  but  it  was  reported 
to  Litchfield  that  through  it  all  the  Col¬ 
umn  remained  unblemished.  Litchfield’s 
prayer  was  answered. 

Improvements  continued  to  be 
made.  The  waterline  was  connected  and 
the  landscaping  completed  during  the 
Spring  of  1927. 

At  the  New  Year  1927,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Vincent  Astor  had  been 
elected  a  director  of  Great  Northern 
Railroad. 

For  sometime  after  the  Column  was 
finished,  it  was  kept  locked,  for  safety 
and  security,  but  the  steadily  increasing 
number  of  people  who  desired  to  climb 
the  steps  to  enjoy  the  view,  were  making 
their  desires  heard.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  pressed  for  a  caretaker  during 
daylight  hours.  They  also  reported  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tourists,  each  week,  requesting 
information  about  the  Column,  pictures 
and  description.  The  Chamber  came  to 
the  rescue  by  preparing  a  folder  contain¬ 
ing  this  information  for  visitors. 

In  May  1928,  Litchfield  again 
showed  Pusterla  photographs  recently 
sent  from  Astoria.  The  “spottiness  and 
darkening”  were  shown  clearly.  Pusterla 
again  attributed  this  to  the  photograph. 
In  August,  Litchfield  recommended  that 
the  City  of  Astoria  engage  Pusterla  to 
return  in  the  Spring  of  1929  to  take  care 


of  any  deterioration. 

In  March  1929  it  was  obvious  that 
weather  was  dimming  the  carvings  on 
the  Column.  That  same  year,  two  of 
Astoria’s  banks  and  one  in  Seaside  clos¬ 
ed  their  doors.  The  following  year, 
school  children  paraded  through  down¬ 
town  Astoria  to  ask  citizens  to  pay  the 
school  tax  portion  of  their  delinquent 
taxes.  Money  to  finance  the  repairs  was 
a  definite  problem.  Litchfield  told  the 
city  that  Pusterla  was  the  only  man  in 
America  who  could  do  the  work  and 
suggested  an  application  to  the  W.P.A. 
The  cost  was  estimated  at  $5,000. 

Research  set  in  to  solve  the  two 
concerns,  restoration  and  preservation. 
Ralph  Budd  was  sympathetic.  E.D. 
Litchfield  was  concerned.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Pusterla  was  employed  on  the 
dome  of  the  courthouse  at  New  York. 

The  Astors  came  to  the  rescue  in 
August  of  1935  by  contributing  three 
thousand  dollars.  Great  Northern  gave 
five  hundred  and  the  city  added  two 
thousand  dollars  from  the  tax  rolls.  It 
was  arranged  that  Pusterla  would  come 
to  Astoria  in  1935. 

The  scaffolding  was  up  and  all  was 
ready  when  Pusterla  arrived  in  July  1936. 
It  was  a  dry  summer.  The  artist,  then  74 
years  old,  finished  the  work  of  repairing 
the  damage  of  the  winds  and  rains  in 
short  order.  It  was  hoped  that  Pusterla’ s 
sgraffito  would  never  have  to  be  replaced 
after  a  protective  application  of  water¬ 
proofing  with  dehydratine  had  been 
applied  on  September  25,  1936.  This 
treatment  was  supposed  to  be  repeated 
every  five  years. 

John  Jacob  Astor  III  visited  Astoria 
for  several  hours  in  November  1 939.  He 
was  the  first  descendant  of  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  fur  trader,  bearing  the  Astor  name, 
to  ever  visit  here.  He  spent  some  time 
viewing  the  Column  and  took  special 
note  of  the  repair  to  the  sgraffito  to 
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which  his  cousin  recently  contributed. 
He  was  given  a  tour  of  the  park  being 
planned  around  the  base  of  the  Column, 
including  the  shelter  for  the  “big  log” 
recently  acquired. 

On  April  30,  1941,  Attilio  Pusterla 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  89.  A  United 
Press  release  listed,  as  his  best  known 
work,  the  Astoria  Column.  That  year  a 
total  of  21,789  people  visited  the  Col¬ 
umn,  from  most  states  and  21  foreign 
countries. 

On  February  23,  1942,  with  his 
impending  departure  overseas,  Private 
Carl  Weber  of  Marshfield  and  Miss 
Laura  Adamson  of  Lebanon  got  married, 
complete  with  minister  and  witnesses,  on 
top  of  the  Column.  While  weddings  were 
not  common,  engagements  were  many. 
In  the  parking  lot  looking  out  to  sea, 
many  a  sweetheart  promised  to  be  true 
and  to  wait  for  her  “soldier-boy”  to  come 
home. 

The  summer  of  1947  the  Astoria 
Column  reopened.  It  had  closed  during 
the  war  years  when  the  Navy  operated 
a  navigational  aid  station  on  Coxcomb 
Hill.  Between  June  and  September  of 
that  year,  over  seven  thousand  visitors 
from  all  over  the  United  States  had  sign¬ 
ed  the  guest  book.  Foreign  countries 
represented  were  Norway,  Canada,  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  New  Zealand,  Egypt  and 
Hawaii. 

On  October  18,  1948,  the  first  wa¬ 
terproofing  of  the  Column  since  before 
the  war  was  finished.  Earl  G.  Griffith, 
local  paint  contractor  dangled  from  a 
bosun’s  chair  without  incident  to  spray 
on  the  waterproofing. 

The  Astoria  Column  became  a  focal 
point  in  Clatsop  County’s  crime  fighting 
effort  as  the  site  of  equipment  for  the 
three-way  FM  radio  hookup.  It  joined  the 
sheriff  s  office,  Astoria  Police  and  War- 
renton  Police.  More  efficient  and  rapid 
law  enforcement  was  expected  to  result. 


It  was  decided  that  the  tentative 
plan  for  a  small  television  relay  station 
on  Coxcomb  Hill  would  necessitate  a 
light  on  the  Column,  the  City  Manager 
announced.  The  light  would  make  it  safer 
for  planes  landing  at  night  at  the  airport. 

In  the  caretaker’s  house  up  at  the 
Column,  Victor  Anderson,  wife  Lena, 
and  baby  Carl  welcomed  visitors.  Under 
their  care,  the  grounds,  lawns,  hedges, 
and  flower  beds  were  kept  neat  and  re¬ 
freshing.  Lena  wanted  some  picnic  ta¬ 
bles,  but  warned  would-be  fixer  uppers 
not  to  touch  the  trees.  “—Just  trim  them 
and  then  cut  back  the  underbrush.”  She 
told  a  newspaper  reporter  about  Astor- 
ians  and  tourists  alike,  resting  after  a 
climb  up  the  steps  and  enjoying  the  bril¬ 
liant  colors  of  the  sunset  behind  moun¬ 
tains,  river  and  ocean.  That’s  when  the 
deer  would  come  out  for  an  evening 
browse. 

A  toolshed  garage  with  public  rest¬ 
rooms  had  recently  been  built  nearby. 
That  year  it  was  decided  that  the  Column 
would  be  open  through  the  winter. 

On  November  27, 1952,  Electus  D. 
Litchfield  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His 
was  a  long,  distinguished  career  in  fine 
art  design  societies  and  as  the  architect 
for  the  city  planning  of  New  York.  He 
was  an  early  fighter  for  the  preservation 
of  historic  landmarks.  His  long  obituary 
lists,  among  his  monumental  designs,  the 
Astoria  Column  at  Astoria,  Oregon, 
Victory  Monument  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  the  Pathfinders  Monument  at 
Bonner’s  Ferry,  Idaho,  and  many  others. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Col¬ 
umn  continued  to  grow,  as  many  as  four¬ 
teen  thousand  vacationers  in  the  month 
of  August  1959. 

Journalists  from  far  and  near  came 
and  went  extolling  the  beauty  of  this 
“mecca.”  These  news-gatherers  came 
away  having  learned  that  the  Astoria 
Column  was  the  work  of  many  men. 
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Vincent  Astor,  financier,  Ralph  Budd, 
businessman,  Electus  Litchfield,  archi¬ 
tect,  and  Attilio  Pusterla,  artist.  They 
learned  that  its  proper  name  is  the 
“Astoria  Column.”  To  call  it  the  “Astor 
Column”  would  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  Astor  and  minimize  Gray  and 
Lewis  and  Clark. 

following  small  white  Columns 
painted  on  the  streets  to  the  summit, 
visitors  discovered  a  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  information  booth  conveniently 
located  there. 

In  April  1961,  when  Lord  John 
Jacob  Astor  came  to  Astoria  for  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration,  he  dedi¬ 
cated  a  memorial  to  the  Chinook  Indians 
at  the  Column  site.  A  replica  of  Chief 
Concomly’s  burial  canoe  was  placed  a 
short  distance  from  the  Column,  facing 
west.  It  has  with  it  traditional  decorations 
and  symbols;  a  red  antlered  man  [the 
antlers  are  interpreted  by  one  scholar  as 
“hands”]  and  fern  fronds,  and  is  elevated 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  Chinooks.  It 
was  drafted  and  designed  by  Tom  Dyer. 
A  memorial  plaque  tells  of  Chief 
Concomly  befriending  Lewis  and  Clark, 
of  the  Astor  Pur  Company,  and  later  the 
Northwest  Pur  Company  of  Port  George. 

In  1968  an  attempt  was  made  to 
repair  cracks  that  ran  down  the  sides  of 
the  Column.  Late  in  1973,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  cracks  had  reopened 
and  extensive  repairs  were  needed.  X- 
Rays  showed  that  the  only  reinforcement 
inside  the  concrete  structure  was  wire 
mesh.  Studies  were  conducted  to  find  out 
what  kinds  of  repairs  could  be  done 
without  further  damage  to  the  mural,  and 
what  sources  might  be  tapped  to  finance 
these  repairs.  In  February  1976,  the  Col¬ 
umn  closed  for  the  installation  of  ninty- 
six  rings  about  a  foot  apart  around  the 
inside  wall  of  the  Column.  These  rings 
were  given  vertical  steel  supports.  Elec¬ 
trical  wiring  was  replaced,  and  the  inte¬ 


rior  sandblasted.  The  mural  on  the  out¬ 
side  was  by  then  badly  in  need  of  resto¬ 
ration  but  the  first  priority  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  basic  structure. 

For  twenty  years  more,  the  artwork 
continued  to  deteriorate  while  committee 
meetings  were  held,  experts  consulted 
and  experimental  treatments  tried.  Esti¬ 
mates  for  repair  appeared  to  be  far  be¬ 
yond  the  capacity  of  identified  funding 
sources.  New  energy  and  ideas  were 
needed;  these  were  supplied  when  Jordan 
Schnitzer  joined  the  other  members  on 
the  committee  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Astoria  Column.  The  many  talented 
people  on  this  committee  found  a  new 
confidence  that  its  major  goals  could  be 
achieved,  and  they  were  willing  work 
hard  to  accomplish  them.  Today,  we  can 
look  up  at  the  Astoria  Column  and  see 
it  in  all  its  beauty  as  it  was  originally 
designed  to  be  seen.  Ralph  Budd,  T.C. 
Elliot,  E.D.  Litchfield  and  Attilio 
Pusterla  and  all  those  who  worked  to 
place  a  monument  on  Coxcomb  Hill 
would  haveheartily  approved. 


References:  More  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  references  were  used  by  Joean  Fran- 
sen  in  writing  this  article.  Because  space 
is  limited,  we  have  decided  not  to  list 
these.  Copies  of  these  articles  have  been 
donated  by  the  author  to  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  and  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  archives  at  the  Heritage  Mu¬ 
seum  for  those  who  would  like  to  learn 
more. 

See  also  the  1 996  book.  Monumen¬ 
tal  Restoration ,  published  by  the  Daily 
Astorian,  on  sale  at  their  office. 

The  author: 

Joean  K.  Fransen,  a  retired  teacher 
and  librarian  in  the  Astoria  school  sys¬ 
tem,  is  also  the  author  of  the  1992  book, 
Gray&  Columbia’s  River,  published  by 
Tabula  Rasa  Press  of  Seattle. 
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The  Shivelys  and  the  Adairs 
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Divorce  records  can  provide  some 
of  the  best  historical  and  genealogical 
information  to  be  found  in  the  county 
records.  They  are  found  among  other 
lawsuits  in  the  Judgment  Rolls.  Typi¬ 
cally,  the  divorce  actions  list  the  date  and 
place  of  marriage,  the  names  and  ages  of 
dependent  children,  the  assets  of  the 
couple,  a  plan  for  redistributing  these 
assets,  and  plans  for  the  custody  of  the 
children.  They  tell  when  the  problems 
between  the  husband  and  wife  began  and 
what  remedies  were  attempted.  They  tell 
of  the  spouse’s  response  to  the  divorce 
petition  and,  finally,  give  the  Court’s 
decision  on  granting  the  divorce.  Many 
divorce  actions  failed.  Those  researching 
their  family  history  should  check  for 
possible  divorce  actions  that  family  leg¬ 
ends  may  have  omitted. 

The  earliest  divorce  in  the  records 
at  the  Clatsop  County  Courthouse  is  the 
action  brought  in  the  1850s  by  Susan  L. 
Shively  against  John  M.  Shively,  the  first 
U.S.  postmaster  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  co-owner  of  the  town- 
site  of  Astoria.  Excerpts  follow: 

The  Shivelys  —  Judgment  Roll  #26 

Susan  L  Shively,  Plaintiff 
vs 

John  M.  Shively,  Defendant 
In  the  District  Court 
Clatsop  County 

“To  the  Honorable  Cyrus  Olney, 
Judge  of  the  said  County: 

“The  plaintiff  in  the  above  entitled 


suit  Susan  L.  Shively,  for  more  than  six 
months  a  resident  of  said  county,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  defendant,  John  M.  Shi¬ 
vely,  states  that  plaintiff  was  lawfully 
married  to  defendant  some  time  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  seven  [  1 847]  in  Wash¬ 
ington  City  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
That  plaintiff  had  cherished  fond  hopes 
that  said  marriage  would  have  conduced 
to  the  mutual  happiness  and  well  being 
of  both  parties,  which  hopes  have  been 
sadly  disappointed.  That  defendant,  in 
his  language,  by  his  manner  and  by  his 
acts  towards  plaintiff  for  two  years  last 
past,  has  so  demeaned  himself  as  to 
break  up  and  obliterate  all  the  attachment 
or  kindlier  feelings  once  entertained 
towards  him  by  plaintiff. 

“That  defendant’s  treatment  of  her 
for  the  period  last  aforesaid  has  been  of 
the  harshest  and  most  cruel  character; 
and  that  he  has  heaped  upon  and  been 
guilty  of  almost  every  conceivable  indig¬ 
nity  towards  plaintiff,  that  by  said  treat¬ 
ment  and  indignities,  her  life  has  not 
only  been  rendered  burdensome  to  her, 
but  her  health  has  been  thereby  much 
impaired,  and  so  insufferable  has  been 
said  treatment  for  months  past  that  plain¬ 
tiff  could  realize  neither  pleasure  nor 
peace  in  any  situation  of  life.  And  plain¬ 
tiff,  further  complaining,  states  that 
defendant’s  language  toward  her,  for  the 
period  aforesaid,  has  been  habitually  of 
the  harshest  and  most  insulting  character, 
invoking  curses  upon  her  with  oaths  and 
imprecations,  the  most  startling:  —calling 
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upon  God  to  damn  her,  and  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  would  ‘send  her  to  hell’  together 
with  many  vulgar  epithets  applied  to 
plaintiff,  such  as  ‘you  ungrateful  Devil,’ 
‘you  hell  cat,’  so  that  defendants  manner 
towards  plaintiff  in  using  such  language, 
as  well  as  much  else  of  a  similar  kind, 
has  been  threatening  and  almost  fiendish 
insomuch  that  plaintiff  has  been  alarmed 
for  her  personal  safety. 

“And  plaintiff,  further  complaining, 
says  that  during  the  period  aforesaid, 
defendant  has  oftentimes  threatened,  and 
several  times  actually  inflicted  personal 
violence  upon  her.  That  at  one  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  1 855,  he  spit  upon  her,  and 
then  violently  threw  two  books  at  her, 
one  of  which  struck  plaintiff  on  the  side 
of  her  head,  and  that  he  then  threatened 
that  he  would  give  plaintiff ‘a  job  for  the 
dentist.’  That  he  has  several  times,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  aforesaid,  thrown  water 
upon  plaintiff  to  annoy  and  distress  her. 
That  within  the  last  month,  he,  without 
cause,  abused  and  kicked  her,  —That 
defendant  has  trampled  some  of  plain¬ 
tiff  s  wearing  apparel  under  his  feet  upon 
the  floor,  and  that  he  has  sought  to  de¬ 
prive  her  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life  during  said  period,  by  forbidding  the 
several  merchants  in  Astoria  to  credit  or 
sell  her  anything  on  his  account,  and 
warning  them  that  he  would  not  pay  for 
the  same.  That  he  has  threatened  to  lock 
up  the  provisions  about  the  house  and 
deprive  plaintiff  of  food.  That  during  the 
said  period,  defendant  has  tom  and 
thrown  into  disorder  the  furniture  about 
the  house.  That  not  too  long  since  he 
took  out  of  the  house  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  plaintiff,  all  the  beds  and  bed¬ 
ding  and  sleeping  furniture,  except  one 
bed  and  sufficient  bedding  for  himself, 
-That  more  recently  he  has  taken  away 
nearly  all  the  household  furniture,  and 
gone  himself  to  Upper  Astoria,  leaving 
the  plaintiff  destitute  of  every  comfort 


of  life.  That  defendant  at  the  same  time 
took  and  carried  away  various  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  belonging  to  complain¬ 
ant  and  has  left  her  comparatively  desti¬ 
tute  in  this  respect.  And  plaintiff  more¬ 
over  states  that  during  said  period,  defen¬ 
dant  has  threatened  to  sell  all  his  prop¬ 
erty  and  take  the  proceeds  thereof,  to¬ 
gether  with  plaintiff  s  two  children,  and 
go  to  his  friends  in  the  United  States,  and 
leave  and  abandon  plaintiff  thus  bereft 
of  her  children.  That  not  long  ago  defen¬ 
dant  took  away  by  force  from  plaintiff 
her  two  children  and  carried  them  to 
Upper  Astoria  and  there  left  them  alone 
among  strangers,  and  that  they  were  only 
returned  upon  plaintiff  s  earnest  and 
tearful  importunity.  That  more  recently 
defendant  has  again  taken  away  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  plaintiff,  and  threatens  to  perpet¬ 
uate  these  troubles  and  this  treatment 
though  the  consequences  be  certain  to 
ruin  complainant.  That  added  to  all  this, 
defendant  has  encouraged  Charles  Shi¬ 
vely,  his  own  son,  to  abuse  and  maltreat 
plaintiff  in  her  own  house;  and  has  dri¬ 
ven  her  sister,  Olivia,  away  to  take  ref¬ 
uge  among  strangers. 

“And  plaintiff  further  complaining 
says  that  her  two  children  by  defendant 
Joseph  and  Cyrus,  the  former  aged  seven 
years  and  the  latter  three  years  and  some 
months,  that  defendant  is  wholly  incom¬ 
petent  to  take  charge  of  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  culture  and  training  of 
said  children  from  natural  incapacity, 
and  from  habits  of  intemperance  to 
which,  for  some  time  past,  he  has  been 
much  addicted,  and  has,  when  visiting 
the  groceries,  taken  plaintiff  s  children 
with  him,  and,  as  she  is  informed  and 
believes,  has  given  them  liquor  to  drink. 

“And  plaintiff  further  says  that  the 
defendant  has  considerable  property 
within  this  territory,  all  of  which  has 
been  acquired  since  this  marriage;  that 
he  owns  one  half  of  what  is  known  as  the 
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Astoria  claim,  the  town  portion  of  which 
is  divided  with  James  Welch,  and  the 
other  portion  as  yet  remains  undivided. 
That  within  about  a  year  past,  defendant 
informed  plaintiff  that  he  had  at  interest 
with  Allan  McKinlay  also  about  nineteen 
hundred  dollars.  That  he  has  about  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  head  of  cattle  of  the  value 
of  about  [blank],  besides  household  and 
other  property.”  [The  list  is  below  ] 

Next  follows  a  request  for  a  di¬ 
vorce,  custody  of  the  children,  and  parti¬ 
tioning  of  the  property.  John  Shively 
responded  with  what  were  construed  as 
delaying  tactics.  He  attempted  to  get  a 
change  of  venue  saying  that  the  judge 
was  prejudiced  against  him.  Shively  said 
that  his  most  important  witness  was  on 
the  east  coast  and  the  case  would  need 
to  be  put  on  hold  until  this  witness  could 
be  located  and  return  to  testify  in  his 
behalf. 

Susan  was  granted  the  divorce,  but 
her  husband  was  to  be  the  general  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  children.  She  could,  however, 
spend  as  much  time  with  them  as  she 
wished.  Not  long  after,  Susan  filed  com¬ 
plaints  with  the  court  that  John  Shively 
still  refused  to  let  her  see  her  children. 

What  happened  next  is  not  ex¬ 
plained  in  these  records,  but  on  May  2, 
1859,  John  and  Susan  Shively  were 
married  again.  It  appears  that  their  re¬ 
union  was  not  a  happy  one.  Ten  years 
later  their  son,  Joseph  E.  Shively,  20, 
died  when  he  was  swept  over  the  side 
of  the  ship  while  traveling  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  In  1880,  their  other  son,  R.  Cyrus 
Shively,  died  at  twenty-seven  of  con¬ 
sumption  (tuberculosis).  Susan  may  have 
contracted  the  disease  while  caring  for 
him.  She  died  from  it  in  January  of  1 883 
after  suffering  for  two  years. 

Susan  L.  Shively,  her  sister,  Olivia 
Elliott,  her  brother,  Judge  Milton  Elliott, 
and  her  son,  R.C.  Shively  were  interred 
in  the  vault  at  Hillside  Cemetery  on  the 


comer  of  15th  and  Madison  in  Astoria. 
John  M.  Shively  died  April  4,  1 893  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight  and  was  buried  at 
Greenwood  Cemetery.  Susan’s  step-son, 
Charles  W.  Shively,  followed  a  number 
of  different  occupations  and  for  a  time 
served  as  Clatsop  County  School  Super¬ 
intendent.  He  moved  to  Portland  in  1 899. 

Was  it  John  Shively’s  choice  to  be 
buried  some  miles  away  from  his  wife’s 
tomb,  or  his  son’s  decision?  Perhaps 
Susan  would  have  approved  this  final 
separation.  Her  will  makes  no  mention 
of  her  husband  or  step-son,  leaving  ev¬ 
erything  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  her 
brother  and  sister  and  her  nephews. 

“List  of  household  furniture  belonging 
to  John  M.  Shively  — 

3  Feather  Beds 

2  Straw  beds  (Large) 

1  Do  (Small) 

8  or  9  Pair  Blankets 
12  Sheets 

6  Pillowcases  &  Pillows 

3  Bolsters 

2  Large  bed  steads 
1  Small  bed  stead 

3  Large  Tables 
6  Small  Do 
12  Chairs 

1  Rocking  Chair 
Matting  for  4  Rooms 
1  Cooking  stove  (large) 

1  Do  (small  and  broken) 

2  Looking  glasses 
6  Window  curtains 

1  Pair  brass  Andirons 
5  —  Iron  Do 

2  Pr  Shovel  and  Tongs 

3  Wash  basins 

1  Pitcher  (Wash) 

Towels 

2  Pr  candlesticks 

2  sets  Knives  and  forks 
2  Sets  Large  spoons 
1  Set  Tea  spoons 
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12  Small  Tea  plates 
6  Large  plates 
6  Breakfast  plates 
1  Set  cups  and  saucers  (12) 

1  Sugar  bowl  -  2  cream  pitchers 
1  Coffee  pot 
1  Tea  pot 
1  Coffee  boiler 
3  Dishes  (1  Large  &  2  Small) 

1  Tureen 
6  Tumblers 
8  Wine  glasses 
1  Book  case 
1  Melodian* 

6  or  7  Pictures  &  frames 
1  Large  family  chest 
1  Small  Do 

1  Trunk 

2  Pr.  Curtin  knobs 
Lot  of  books 

12  or  more  Tin  pans 
2  or  3  Tin  cups 

1  Cooking  oven 

2  Pots  and  Kettles 
2  Wooden  buckets 
2  Tin  Do 

2  —  Dippers  -  1  Castor 

1  Rocking  cradle  -  Churn 

2  Washing  Tubs  -  4  Stone  jars 

1  Do  Board  -  1  Wardrobe 
1  Backgamon  board 
1  Umbrella 
[”Do”  means  “ditto.”] 

“Susan  L.  Shively,  having  sworn 
says  that  the  above  is  a  correct  list  of  the 
household  furniture  belonging  to  J.  M. 
Shively,  to  the  best  of  her  remembrance 
and  belief. — 

Susan  L.  Shively 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  28th  day  of  August  1856, 

Sami  T.  McKean” 
Spelling  above  is  as  it  was  in  the 
original  papers. 

*The  melodian  belonging  to  John 
Shivelv  is  on  exhibit  at  the  Flavel  House. 


The  Adairs  --  Judgment  Roll  #4805 

B.A.  Owens  Adair,  Plaintiff, 
vs. 

John  Adair,  Defendant 

Bethenia  Owens-Adair  was  one  of 
the  first  women  physicians  in  the  north¬ 
west  and  is  probably  the  most  well- 
known  woman  in  the  history  of  Clatsop 
County.  Her  autobiography,  Bethenia 
Owens-Adair,  Some  of  Her  Life  Experi¬ 
ences. ,  which  is  available  at  local  librar¬ 
ies,  tells  the  story  of  her  divorce  from 
Legrand  Hill.  The  book  was  written  just 
before  her  divorce  in  1907  from  John 
Adair,  Jr.  The  few  references  in  the  book 
to  him  are  puzzling,  but  a  reading  of  the 
divorce  petition  filed  by  her  lawyer,  G.C. 
Fulton,  clarifies  the  situation. 

Bethenia  Owens  and  John  Adair 
were  married  on  the  24th  day  of  July 
1884  at  Portland,  Oregon.  They  had  no 
living  children.  According  to  the  com¬ 
plaint  she  filed,  Adair  had  become  a 
“gross  habitual  drunkard”  who,  when 
drunk,  would  address  her  in  “abusive  and 
insulting  language,”  and  had  assaulted 
her  on  a  number  of  occasions,  once  forc¬ 
ing  her  to  flee  from  her  home.  She  said 
that  every  day  she  lived  with  the  fear  that 
he  would  hurt  her. 

When  they  were  married,  Bethenia 
had  been  a  regular  practicing  physician 
and  accumulated,  through  her  own  ef¬ 
forts,  a  large  amount  of  property.  Her 
husband  did  not  work  after  they  were 
married,  she  said,  and  did  nothing  to 
support  them.  Instead  he  incurred  enor¬ 
mous  debts.  Judge  Thomas  A.  McBride 
granted  the  divorce,  but  by  then, 
Bethenia  had  lost  the  financial  security 
for  which  she  had  worked  so  hard. 

Photocopies  of  the  original  divorce 
petitions  described  above,  are  at  the 
Astoria  Public  Library  along  with  an 
index  to  divorces  in  the  county  records. 
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Was  the  King  here?  Marian  Olson  reports— 


Gene  Gut  Net  fersetten 

by  Marian  (hen 


Perhaps  you’ve  heard  the  rumors 
that  the  actor,  Clark  Gable,  famous  for 
his  role  in  the  movie,  Gone  With  the 
Wind ,  was  here  in  Astoria  in  1922.  From 
all  that  I  have  read  so  far,  he  really  did 
start  acting  here  on  the  stage  after  leav¬ 
ing  his  home  and  father  and  signing  on 
with  a  traveling  theatrical  group.  They 
disbanded  somewhere  near  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana  in  March  or  April  of  1922  and  Ga¬ 
ble  and  another  young  man  rode  the  rails 
ending  up  in  Bend,  Oregon.  He  took  any 
kind  of  work  he  could  because  he  had  no 
contacts  or  anything  lined  up  to  support 
himself. 

Franz  [Frances]  Dorfler  of  Silver- 
ton,  Oregon,  met  Gable  at  the  Red  Lan¬ 
tern  Theater  in  Portland  during  the  try¬ 
outs  for  the  Astoria  Stock  Company.  In 
July,  to  get  to  Astoria  from  Portland, 
they  took  the  stemwheeler  Bailey  Gazert. 
Astoria  was  described  as  a  “bustling, 
booming,  hell-raising  town.”  Many  times 
Clark  Gable  and  his  sweetheart  Franz 
climbed  to  the  top  of  Coxcomb  Hill  so 
they  could  look  out  across  the  Columbia 
River. 

Clark  Gable  and  Franz  also  slept 
out  on  the  beach  in  Seaside  when  visiting 
the  Schumanns.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
four  actors  from  Astoria  arrived,  Mrs. 
Schumann  had  invited  so  many  other 
guests  that  the  boys  had  to  sleep  in  the 
bam.  When  more  guests  arrived  the  next 
day  and  overcrowded  the  barn’s  sleeping 
accommodations,  Gable  and  Earl  Lari- 
more  started  sleeping  on  the  beach  with 
a  huge  bonfire  going  all  night.  The  girls 
thought  they  were  overcrowding  the 
Schumanns’  home  and  joined  the  boys 


on  the  beach. 

Many  local  residents  have  told 
stories  for  years  about  “Billy  Gable”  and 
his  short  sojourn  in  Astoria.  Bill  Van 
Dusen  told  me  that  for  many  years  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Van  Dusen,  had  an  unpaid  bill 
to  William  Clark  Gable  hanging  in  his 
office.  The  office  was  stripped  after  his 
death,  but  Bill  remembers  seeing  it  many 
times.  Claire  Lovell  reported  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Clark  Gable  that  was  displayed 
in  the  Ball  Studio  window  that  was  sup¬ 
posedly  taken  by  Richard  Ball  himself. 
In  his  book  about  Warrenton,  local  resi¬ 
dent,  Lyle  Anderson,  mentioned  Gable’s 
acting  at  a  theater  company  in  Astoria. 

I  was  told  that  a  mural  has  been 
painted  in  Clark  Gable’s  honor  in  Silver- 
ton,  Oregon,  where  he  stayed  with  Franz 
Dorfler’ s  parents  for  a  while.  Many 
Astorians  have  told  me  that  they,  like 
me,  would  like  to  see  some  memorial  to 
Clark  Gable  in  Astoria  to  commemorate 
his  live  stage  acting  debut  with  the 
Astoria  Stock  Players  in  1922  under  the 
direction  of  Rex  Jewell.  Then  both  the 
local  residents  and  the  tourists  would 
have  one  more  little  piece  of  history  to 
remember. 


For  further  reading: 

The  King,  by  Charles  Samuels,  1 96 1 ,  pp. 
49-74,  Coward-McCann,  Pub.,  NY 
Long  Live  the  King  by  Lyn  Tomabene, 
1976,  pp.  61-68,  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
Pub.,  New  York 

The  Daily  Astorian  articles:  March  8, 
1932,  March  10,  1932,  August  3,  1939 
Warrenton  1791-1991 ,  by  Lyle  Ander¬ 
son 
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The  Astoria  Theatre 


The  Astoria  Theatre,  located  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  12th  and  Duane,  was 
the  temporary  home  of  the  Astoria  Stock 
Company  in  1922. 

The  ads  below  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Morning  Astorian  in  the  month  of  July 
1922.  Both  plays  were  mentioned  by 
Clark  Gable's  biographers.  “Blundering 
Billy”  was  said  to  have  been  successful 
only  because  Gable  was  so  uncoordi¬ 
nated  that  he  could  act  the  part  with  little 
effort.  Ironically,  ten  years  later,  William 
Randolph  Hearst  cast  Gable  in  a  remake 
of  “Polly  of  the  Circus,”  which  was 
virtually  the  same  as  the  play  with  the 
name  “Corine”  in  the  title.  Gable  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  any  version  of  it,  but 
the  movie  was  made  when  he  received 
a  contract  for  $2,000  a  week. 

The  stories  that  the  managers  of  the 
Astoria  Stock  Co.  gave  to  the  Morning 
Astorian,  regarding  problems  the  com¬ 
pany  had  in  1922,  differ  somewhat  from 
those  described  by  Gable’s  biographers. 
In  any  case,  it  appears  that  there  is  some 
truth  to  the  old  story  that  Gable  got  his 
start  acting  in  Astoria. 


Astoria  Stock  Company 

IVlMUlU 

Blundering  Billy 

Beginning  witli  feumlny  — A  Conioily  iu 

Tltre*  AcU.  Don't  conic  to  U»U  yon 

want  lo  leave  your  carcit  ut  liumc  uml  luu^li,  u»»«l 
UugU 


LAUGH! 

-Astoria  Theatre 


Courtesy  of  Lisa  Tolonen 


Clark  Gable  in  the  movie,  “Gone 
With  the  Wind”  in  1939. 


Astoria  Slock  Company  ‘ 

Astoria  Theatre 

JULY  26TH,  27TH,  28TH.  29TH 

Corine. of  The  Cireus 

A  beauUful  story  of  circus  life  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  simple  life  of  Uie 
“Down  Easterner.” 

— w  i  tli — 

EARLE  LARIMORE  and  PEGGY 
MARTIN  and  a  fine  supporting  cast 

Country  Store  Night 
FRIDAY,  JULY  28,  1922 

Kirk  MacKean’s  Big  Prize  JOY 
Show  in  addition  to  the  regular  play. 

COME  ONE — COME  ALL 
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Astoria  early  in  1922.  The  view  is  to  the  west  down  Commercial  Street  at  its  inters 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  Young  Building,  at  far  right,  is  the  only  one  that  survived;  s 
Businesses  on  the  right  include  the  Astoria  Drug  Co.,  Woolworths,  the  Woolen  IVIi 
and  farther  down  the  street  is  Sloops  Store.  The  street  car  at  center  was  one  of  six 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

i  with  14th  Street.  About  eight  months  later,  the  entire  business  section  had  been 
he  street  was  widened,  the  sidewalk  cut  under  the  second  floor  of  the  building. 

-e,  and  Waldorf  Billiards.  On  the  south  side  of  the  street,  Penney  Co.  can  be  seen, 
•an  almost  continuously,  offering  service  every  ten  minutes  for  a  nickel  a  ride. 


Courtesy  of  Esther  Palmberg 


Mrs.  Anna  Gerig  Girod,  1886-1970;  Franklin  Paul  Girod,  1908-  ;  Lloyd  Daniel 

Girod,  1910-1991;  Esther  Anna  Girod,  1911-  ;  Leon  William  Girod,  1913-1944. 

Date:  June  25,  1914. 
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Astoria  school  teacher  from  1936 


MY  STORY 

By  Esther  Girod  Jensen  Palmberg 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
and  condensation  of  an  article  written  by 
Esther  Palmberg  for  her  son,  John  Jen¬ 
sen,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Although, 
nearly  half  the  following  article  is  writ¬ 
ten  about  Mrs.  Palmberg' s  life  before 
her  arrival  in  Clatsop  County,  we  have 
printed  it  in  this  issue  of  Cumtux  because 
we  believe  that  her  many  students  and 
friends  will  enjoy  this  rare  opportunity > 
to  learn  more  about  her. 

A  dining  room  table  stood  in  the 
center  of  a  main  room  which  served  as 
a  kitchen,  dining  area  and  living  room. 
A  single  gas  lamp  hung  from  the  ceiling 
above  the  dining  table.  A  wood  stove 
was  the  “kitchen.”  Dishes  and  other 
supplies  were  stored  in  a  small  pantry 
nearby.  The  dining  table  and  chairs  was 
the  “dining  area.”  A  sewing  machine  in 
front  of  a  window  and  a  rocking  chair 
served  as  our  “living  room.”  One  means 
of  communication  with  our  neighbors 
was  a  telephone  which  hung  on  the  wall 
in  the  living  area.  We  were  on  a  party 
line  with  six  or  eight  other  families  and 
answered  the  telephone  when  we  heard 
two  long  and  three  short  rings.  We  could 
call  others  on  our  line  by  ringing  their 
assigned  “longs  and  shorts.”  If  we  want¬ 
ed  to  call  those  not  on  our  line,  we  would 
ring  one  ring  and  wait  for  Central  to 
reply,  “Number,  please.”  We  would  give 
her  the  number  that  we  wanted  and  she 
would  then  make  the  proper  connections 
for  us. 

It  was  1924.  Lloyd  and  I  had  just 
completed  the  8th  grade  at  Fruitland 


grade  school.  I  recall  that  on  every  week 
night  we  sat  around  the  dining  room 
table  to  study.  Our  mother,  Anna  Gerig 
Girod,  had  some  way  scraped  together 
enough  funds  to  purchase  the  lamp  that 
lighted  our  study  space.  Coal  oil  lamps 
and  a  lantern  were  used  elsewhere. 

To  a  question  such  as  the  spelling 
of  the  word,  “received,”  Frank  would 
respond,  “Look  it  up!”  We  looked  it  up 
in  the  dictionary,  our  only  reference 
book.  We  learned  to  help  ourselves. 
That’s  for  sure. 

Eleven  years  before,  on  June  17, 
1913,  our  father,  Leon  Girod,  died,  leav¬ 
ing  our  mother  with  four  small  children, 
all  under  the  age  of  five.  Frank  would  be 
five  in  2  months,  Lloyd  was  3,  Esther  2, 
and  Bill  3  months.  Our  mother  kept  us 
together  and  we  grew  up  like  four  peas 
in  a  pod. 

Leon  was  bom  of  French  parents 
in  St.  Imier,  Switzerland  in  1 867.  He,  his 
parents  and  several  brothers  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1882.  Eventually  they 
settled  on  a  170-acre  farm  in  the  Quina- 
by/Brooks  area  of  Marion  County  north 
of  Salem. 

Anna  was  bom  in  Kansas  in  1 886 
as  her  parents  were  making  their  way 
westward.  She  was  4  years  old  when  they 
arrived  in  the  Fruitland/Pratum  area  of 
Marion  County  east  of  Salem.  Her  par¬ 
ents  had  left  their  home  in  Alsace  (some¬ 
times  France,  sometimes  Germany)  in 
late  1873  and  traveled  to  the  U.S.  via 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  Once  in  the 
U.  S.,  they  spent  some  time  in  Ohio  and 
Kansas  before  finally  arriving  in  Oregon. 
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My  grandmother  (my  mother’s 
mother,  Rosa  Gerig)  died  when  I  was 
seven  years  old,  so  my  memories  of  her 
date  before  then. 

Grandma  treated  me  and  my  broth¬ 
ers  very  kindly.  She  was  a  big  woman 
with  little  lap  but  1  enjoyed  sitting  on  that 
lap  as  she  scraped  apples  and  fed  them 
to  me.  I  recall  a  time  with  her  at  the 
Pratum  Mennonite  Church.  The  service 
was  very  quiet  with  no  music  and  a  very 
soft-spoken  minister,  Mr.  Baumgartner. 
The  hour  seemed  endless  to  me.  The 
bench  was  hard  and,  as  the  speaker  dron¬ 
ed  on,  I  must  have  become  restless. 
Grandma  would  look  at  me  (not  scolding 
me)  but  would  hand  me  a  piece  of  candy. 
I  liked  that  and  her! 

Grandmother  sometimes  took  me 
with  her  on  shopping  trips  to  Salem.  We 
rode  in  her  single-seat  buggy,  pulled  by 
her  horse,  “Dick,”  along  the  Garden 
Road  the  seven  miles  to  Salem.  The 
things  which  1  remember  most  about 
these  trips  were  the  places  where  she 
took  us  and  the  things  we  had  to  eat.  1 
remember  being  taken  into  a  small  res¬ 
taurant.  On  the  table  was  a  red  checkered 
table  cloth  and  the  soup  was  served  with 
little  soup  crackers,  the  first  that  I  had 
seen.  On  another  occasion,  she  bought 
wieners  and  buns  and  we  ate  them  after 
we  stopped  to  pick  up  Dick  at  the  Ram- 
seyer  Livery  stable.  She  died  in  the  fall 
of  1918  near  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Berry  yards  and  hop  fields 

Something  that  happened  to  us 
when  Bill  was  five  and  I  was  seven  led 
to  events  that  profoundly  affected  us  and 
our  family  for  many  years.  It  was  after 
a  rain  storm  in  early  spring.  Water  was 
flowing  in  a  ditch  along  our  country 
road.  Something  drew  Bill  and  me  to  this 
flowing  water.  With  our  shoes  on  we 
walked  in  this  ditch.  Nothing  dangerous 
in  that,  you  understand:  it  was  fun  to 
have  the  water  swishing  in  our  shoes. 


But  we  must  not  have  changed  our  shoes 
when  we  got  home.  Maybe  it  was  that  we 
really  didn’t  have  other  shoes.  Anyway, 
after  a  day  or  so  we  became  ill  and  pneu¬ 
monia  developed.  There  were  no  antibi¬ 
otics  at  that  time.  We  became  very  ill. 
Neighbors  came  to  sit  with  us  overnight 
to  give  our  mother  a  rest.  We  were  each 
placed  upon  a  table  in  the  downstairs 
room  to  make  it  easier  to  care  for  us. 
They  waited  for  the  crisis  to  pass.  In 
time,  we  recovered  but  we  had  lost  much 
weight  and  were  pale  and  weak. 

Dr.  Miles,  our  wonderful  doctor, 
advised  our  mother  that  we  should  spend 
as  much  time  outside  as  possible.  He 
invited  our  family  to  work  in  his  berry 
and  prune  yards  in  the  Liberty  district 
just  south  of  Salem.  This  began  our  years 
of  loganberry  and  prune  picking  and, 
later,  strawberry  and  hop  picking.  The 
earnings  from  these  years  (which  lasted 
through  high  school)  proved  to  be  a  good 
share  of  our  livelihood.  As  soon  as 
school  was  out  in  the  spring,  we  went  to 
the  berry  yards  and  worked  until  school 
began  again  in  the  fall. 

Conditions  were  wonderful  at  Dr. 
Miles'  berry  yard.  He  provided  individ¬ 
ual  family  cottages  for  the  six  or  seven 
families  who  picked  for  him.  His  daugh¬ 
ter,  Jessie,  drove  a  flatbed  truck  from 
their  house  to  pick  us  up  at  our  camping 
area  and  to  take  us  further  on  to  their 
loganberry  field. 

We  were  getting  1-1/2  cents  for 
picking  a  1  lb.  box  of  logans— 12  cents  for 
an  8  lb.  carrier.  As  we  grew  older  and 
more  experienced,  we  could  earn  as 
much  as  $2.40  a  day,  20  carriers  —  hard 
work! 

We  enjoyed  the  other  people  who 
camped  and  picked  with  us.  One,  a  Mrs. 
Mundinger,  we  called  “Mrs.  Money 
Digger”  because  she  picked  so  fast.  We 
worked  hard,  too,  measuring  what  we 
could  pick  with  her  picking.  Lloyd  was 
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the  fastest  picker  in  our  family. 

At  the  end  of  the  season.  Dr.  Miles 
provided  a  big  treat  for  the  berry  picking 
campers.  Jessie’s  truck  carried  huge 
containers  of“lo  jou”  (a  loganberry  juice 
drink),  ice  cream  and  other  goodies. 

As  the  years  went  by,  we  picked  in 
other  fields  —  strawberries  at  Adams’s 
in  Polk  County  and  also  at  Hunt’s  in  that 
area.  In  those  places,  we  slept  in  tents. 
It  was  good  to  have  the  comforts  of  our 
own  primitive  house  in  Fruitland  when 
work  was  done  in  the  fall. 

My  Uncle  Arthur  had  a  10-acre 
orchard  of  prunes  and  a  prune  dryer.  He 
asked  our  family  to  help  him  harvest  and 
dry  his  prune  crop.  Bill  and  I  were  given 
the  responsibility  of  harvesting  the  entire 
crop.  We  shook  our  own  trees  and  picked 
up  the  prunes.  On  one  occasion,  a  wind 
storm  really  gave  us  a  break.  When  we 
arrived  in  the  orchard  following  the 
storm,  we  found  the  ground  covered  with 
prunes.  We  realized  we  could  really 
make  some  money.  Our  average  earnings 
were  about  $2.50  per  day  before  the 
storm.  For  each  of  two  days  after  the 
storm  we  each  picked  up  enough  prunes 
to  make  $4.00.  But  were  we  bushed!  We 
could  hardly  stand  up  straight  as  we 
walked  to  our  summer  house.  I  recall  that 
when  we  got  there,  we  just  lay  on  the 
floor. 

Our  hop  picking  experiences  w'ere 
at  Arch  German's  hop  yard  near  the 
Willamette  River  north  of  Salem.  Our 
housing  was  in  a  row  of  shelters  each 
with  a  sleeping  area  of  bins  for  straw  and 
bedding  and  an  outer  covered  area  with 
a  table  and  stove.  Our  day  began  at  6 
a.m.  or  earlier  and  lasted  until  5  pm. 
There  were  hundreds  of  campers  and 
pickers  in  this  yard.  We  wore  canvas 
gloves  for  stripping  the  hops  from  their 
branches  into  a  huge  basket.  We  wore 
bib  overalls,  long  sleeved  shirts  and  hats 
to  protect  ourselves  from  the  hot  sun  and 


from  the  prickly  vines. 

Hops  are  soft,  light  green,  cone-like 
objects  which  grow  on  long  vines  that 
are  trained  to  climb  twine  attached  to 
high  horizontal  wires.  A  hop  yard  is  a 
long  series  of  rows  of  these  wires  which 
can  be  let  down  from  cross  wires  to  a 
convenient  height  for  pickers.  There  was 
always  within  beck  and  call  a  man  with 
a  long  pole  with  a  hook  on  the  end  who 
would  answer  to  the  call,  “WIRE 
DOWN!"  The  cones  are  picked  from  the 
vine  by  placing  the  thumb  under  and  the 
fingers  of  a  gloved  hand  over  the  bran¬ 
ches  and  stripping  them  off  the  branch 
into  the  basket.  Leaves  would  come,  too. 
Only  small  leaves  were  accepted.  Some¬ 
times  we  found  ourselves  with  our  heads 
in  the  basket  when  our  hop  boss  found 
too  many  large  leaves  and  asked  us  to 
pick  them  out. 

Our  hop  picking  was  done  during 
our  high  school  days.  If  we  worked  re¬ 
ally  hard  and  the  hops  were  good,  Lloyd 
and  I  could  each  pick  as  many  as  sixteen 
baskets  at  25  cents  each  —  a  big  day’s 
work  for  $4.00.  At  the  end  of  the  day  we 
were  all  tired  but  we  recovered  quickly 
--  especially  after  a  good  meal,  which 
mom  prepared  for  us,  and  an  evening  of 
socializing  with  other  campers. 

Our  earnings  for  all  the  summers’ 
work  in  the  fields  throughout  our  grade 
school  and  high  school  years,  went  into 
a  common  family  fund.  We  had  no  indi¬ 
vidual  accounts.  Our  mother's  income 
was  a  monthly  pension  of  $28  -  $20  for 
her  and  $2  for  each  child.  In  addition  to 
this,  her  brother,  Uncle  Val,  farmed  our 
not  very  productive  twenty  acres  of 
wheat  and  shared  his  profits  with  her. 

But  we  were  not  destitute.  We 
always  had  enough  to  eat.  These  were 
days  when  our  neighbors  also  were  liv¬ 
ing  on  very  little.  We  canned  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  and  meats  from  the  excess  of  fam- 
ily  or  neighbors.  Mom  had  a  cool  room 
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built  into  a  comer  of  the  woodshed  for 
potatoes  and  canned  goods.  We  had  a 
cow  and  chickens,  too.  From  suits  given 
to  her  by  her  attorney,  Mr.  Condit,  Mom 
made  suits  for  Frank  and  Lloyd.  Anna 
was  a  good  mother  who  provided  every¬ 
thing  that  she  could  for  her  family.  Too, 
the  demands  for  cash  were  little  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  demands  of  today. 
These  were  the  days  before  name  brands, 
even  before  radio  and  television.  We 
made  our  own  fun.  We  were  generally 
healthy  and  active. 

Childhood  pleasures 

“Flide-and-go-seek”  around  the 
house  and  woodshed  was  a  favorite 
game.  We  had  a  football  and  a  barrel 
hoop  nailed  to  the  woodshed  for  a  bas¬ 
ket.  Mom  made  flour  sacks  full  of  string 
balls  for  playing  softball  at  home  and  at 
school.  Neighborhood  kids  came  to  play 
these  games  and  a  game  called  “Run, 
Sheep,  Run,”  a  group  hide-and-seek 
game.  As  baseball  season  approached, 
Frank  would  throw  me  a  mitt  and  say, 
“Come  on,  Es,  catch  a  few!” 

One  of  our  favorite  activities  as 
spring  came  was  to  cross  the  road  into 
Moser’s  woods  and  pasture.  We  knew 
just  where  to  expect  different  kinds  of 
flowers  and  shrubs  to  be  in  bloom.  I  can 
still  see  the  spring  beauties:  trilliums, 
lambs  tongues,  wild  currants,  lady  slip¬ 
pers  and  violets,  and  in  the  fall  the  beau¬ 
tiful  colored  leaves.  Lloyd  was  especially 
good  at  spotting  the  lady  slippers.  Fran¬ 
ces  Brown  and  I  served  unofficially  as 
the  decorating  committee  for  our  little 
Fruitland  Community  Church.  We  func¬ 
tioned  particularly  in  the  fall  when  we 
found  the  colored  leaves. 

I  liked  all  this  outdoor  activity  even 
into  high  school,  but  1  was  also  very 
busy  with  household  tasks.  I  enjoyed 
them,  except  making  school  lunches  for 
the  four  of  us  --  really  a  wearisome  job. 
At  an  early  age  I  learned  to  embroider 


and  I  took  4-H  sewing  and  cooking.  I 
ironed  clothes  with  an  iron  heated  on  the 
wood  stove  and  helped  with  the  washing 
using  a  washboard  in  a  tub  of  soapy 
water.  I  scrubbed  the  kitchen  floor,  a 
wooden  floor  where  splinters  sometimes 
showed  as  I  scrubbed.  I  liked  the  clean 
smell  of  the  scrubbed  floor  and  felt  that 
we  were  ready  for  company  with  it  and 
a  few  flowers  or  ferns  put  into  a  vase  on 
the  sewing  machine. 

The  Honkolas  lived  at  the  end  of  a 
lane  that  ran  along  the  side  of  our  place. 
Mrs.  Honkola,  a  widow  with  three  chil¬ 
dren,  sometimes  invited  me  to  her  house 
for  my  Saturday  night  bath.  At  our  house 
our  weekly  baths  were  taken  in  a  wash 
tub  which  we  carried  into  the  pantry.  We 
pumped  water  from  an  outside  well, 
carried  it  into  the  house  and  heated  it  in 
a  boiler  on  a  wood  stove.  During  my 
high  school  years,  I  especially  enjoyed 
the  occasional  baths  in  Mrs.  Honkola’s 
big  tub. 

During  my  early  childhood  I  had 
no  concept  of  what  having  a  father 
would  mean.  I  could  see  that  our  imme¬ 
diate  family  consisted  of  my  mother  and 
my  three  brothers,  Frank,  Lloyd  and  Bill, 
and  me.  Being  just  two  years  old  when 
my  father  died,  I  remember  nothing  of 
him.  During  my  childhood  I  grew  up 
accepting  the  fact  that  our  family  did  not 
include  a  father  —  that  was  the  way  it 
was.  My  mother  was  a  quiet  person  who 
seldom  verbalized  her  thoughts.  I  recall 
that  when  she  did  speak  of  my  father,  she 
called  him  “Lee”  in  a  loving  tone. 
Though  we  were  a  one-parent  family,  we 
lived  in  a  very  supportive  neighborhood 
and  not  far  from  relatives.  My  half  sister, 
Leona  Runner,  and  her  family  lived  less 
than  a  mile  away.  My  mother’s  oldest 
sister,  Josephine  Stauffer  (Aunt  Josie), 
and  her  family  lived  several  miles  away 
by  roads,  but  maybe  a  mile  or  so  from  us 
when  we  cut  through  the  fields.  We 
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never  left  her  house  for  home  before  she 
set  food  on  a  little  table  for  us.  We  al¬ 
ways  felt  welcomed  and  loved  at  Aunt 
Josie’s  house. 

Family  and  Friends 

On  occasion  I  was  invited  to  spend 
a  night  at  Aunt  Daisy’s  house.  She  was 
not  really  our  aunt  -  but  almost.  She  was 
the  sister  of  two  aunts  who  had  married 
two  of  my  mother’s  brothers.  All  during 
our  school  years  she  was  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  teacher  at  the  Fruitland  Community 
Church.  Over  these  years  she  reached 
hundreds  of  our  community'  children 
with  her  loving  ways,  her  stories  and 
always  a  card  with  a  picture  and  Bible 
verse  on  it. 

1  remember,  also,  nights  at  the 
Cades’  home.  The  family  included  Mr. 
Cade  who  was  originally  from  Texas, 
Mrs.  Cade  from  Tennessee  and  their 
beautiful  daughter,  Bessie,  who  was  four 
or  five  years  older  than  I.  She  had  curly 
hair  and  played  the  piano.  When  time  for 
bed  came,  I  was  treated  to  a  bed  of  my 
own,  made  private  by  a  drape  over  an 
opening  in  the  wall.  Then  Mr.  Cade 
entertained  with  stories  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  South,  and  Bessie  played  the 
piano.  It  was  heaven  to  me!  For  our 
breakfast  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Cade  fried 
eggs  in  bubbling  grease  —  oh  so  good! 

The  Harmons  were  our  closest 
neighbors.  They  had  come  to  our  area 
from  Nebraska  when  I  was  in  the  fifth 
grade.  Our  families  exchanged  suppers 
often  —  on  very  short  notice.  We  cooked 
ordinary  meals,  each  inviting  the  other 
to  come  down  for  supper  or  come  up  as 
the  case  might  be.  After  supper  we’d 
play  card  games  such  as  Hearts,  Flinch 
or  Pit. 

Our  mother’s  cousin,  Annie  Rich¬ 
ard,  invited  us  a  number  of  times  to  have 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  her  and  her 
husband,  Mike,  in  Albany.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  Frank  drove  our  new 


1924  Ford  the  thirty  miles  with  Lloyd 
sitting  in  the  back  seat.  His  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  was  to  keep  Frank  posted  on  when 
a  car  was  coming  behind  us.  At  this  time 
there  were  very  few  cars  on  the  old  high¬ 
way,  the  Pacific  Highway.  Annie  served 
an  enormous  dinner  always  with  lots  of 
desserts,  including  what  was  called 
“Thousand  Island  Pudding.”  Sometimes 
during  our  day  there,  Annie  would  say 
to  Mike,  “Pull  down  the  shades,  Mike, 
we’re  going  to  have  some  ‘schnapps.’” 
Annie  and  Mike  were  Mennonites  and, 
I  guess,  didn’t  want  anyone  to  report  to 
their  church  that  they  were  drinking. 

There  were  many  Mennonites  in  the 
Albany  area  at  that  time.  When  attending 
her  church,  Annie  wore  a  white  cap  with 
white  ribbon  ties.  Mike,  “a  hook  and 
eye”  Mennonite,  wore  a  shirt  with  hooks 
rather  than  buttons  and  he  wore  no  tie. 

Patrick  James  McGuire,  “Mac,” 
was  a  jovial  person  and  our  family  en¬ 
joyed  his  visits  to  our  house  when  we 
invited  him  for  supper.  During  my  senior 
year  I  was  running  low  on  cash  and  Mac 
loaned  me  $200.  After  I  had  taught 
school  a  couple  of  years,  I  was  able  to 
pay  back  the  $200.  Mac  died  during  my 
first  year  of  teaching  in  Astoria,  1 936-37. 
He  was  seventy  years  of  age. 

Christmas  was  celebrated  at  the 
Fruitland  Evangelical  Community 
Church  which  our  family  attended.  There 
was  always  a  program  followed  by  the 
arrival  of  Santa  Claus  and  a  bag  of  good¬ 
ies  for  each  child:  an  orange,  some  hard 
candy  and  a  few  unshelled  nuts.  For 
years  the  smell  of  an  orange  reminded 
me  of  Christmas  in  Fruitland. 

The  Fruitland  grade  school,  District 
1 13,  Marion  County,  Oregon,  had  only 
one  teacher  during  the  interval  of  time 
that  I  attended  for  my  first  three  grades. 
Mr.  Harry  Todd  was  the  teacher  for  the 
40  pupils  distributed  in  all  eight  grades. 

Sometime  after  our  father  died, 
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Courtesy  of  Esther  Palmberg 

This  photograph  of  the  Fruitland  Grade  School  was  taken  in  the  spring  of  1918.  Mr. 
Todd  is  at  the  far  left  in  the  back  row.  Lloyd  is  sitting  2nd  from  left.  I  am  standing 
3rd  from  left  in  the  1st  row  and  Frank  is  2nd  from  the  left  in  the  2nd  row. 


Uncle  Val  brought  a  pregnant  sow  to  our 
place  where  we  were  to  feed  and  care  for 
her.  When  the  piglets  were  bom  and 
weaned  and  were  ready  for  sale,  Uncle 
Val  came  to  supervise  the  sale.  A  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr.  Honkola,  came  to  buy  a  little 
pig.  He  carried  it  across  the  fence  to  a 
lane  leading  to  his  home.  But  the  little 
pig,  not  happy  about  this  move,  began 
to  squeal.  This  roused  the  mother  pig 
who  jumped  over  the  fence  surrounding 
her  pen  and  ran  into  our  yard.  Seeing 
Lloyd  running  toward  the  house,  she  ran 
after  him.  He  ran  around  a  big,  bushy 
rosebush.  Round  and  round  he  went  with 
the  mother  pig  after  him.  Uncle  Val  and 
my  mother  were  at  the  kitchen  door 
holding  it  open  and  calling  for  Lloyd  to 
run  for  the  door.  I  stood  trembling  as  I 
watched  at  a  window.  Finally  Lloyd 
dashed  for  the  door  with  the  sow  right 
behind  him.  1  watched  as  Lloyd  was 


pulled  into  the  room  with  the  sow  close 
behind.  She  had  pushed  her  snout  into 
the  opening  of  the  door.  With  much 
effort  my  mother  and  Uncle  Val  finally 
got  the  door  closed. 

After  that  experience,  when  others 
came  to  pick  up  a  little  pig,  Lloyd,  Bill 
and  I  climbed  up  on  the  chicken  coop  in 
the  yard  behind  the  house.  Several  times 
we  did  this,  but  the  transference  of  a 
piglet  never  again  caused  us  excitement. 

On  occasion  community  families 
would  get  together  for  an  evening  of 
party  games  (not  called  “dances”  which 
was  frowned  upon).  I  recall  an  evening 
when  they  came  to  our  house.  I  don’t 
remember  what  music  accompanied  the 
square  dances,  skip-to-my-lou,  etc.  be¬ 
cause  we  had  no  musical  instruments  of 
any  kind,  no  phonograph,  no  radio  and, 
of  course,  no  TV. 

For  this  event  my  mother  made 
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taffy.  I  sat  on  the  top  of  the  wood  box 
near  the  kitchen  stove  where  I  watched 
the  dancers  and  could  feel  the  floor 
shake  as  they  “do  si  doed.”  Lloyd  was 
around  and  about  asking  people  for  extra 
candy.  Any  that  he  couldn’t  stuff  into  his 
mouth,  he  put  into  his  overall  pocket. 
Our  mother  didn't  appreciate  this  when 
laundry  time  came. 

It  was  probably  the  summer  of 
1924  when  our  cousins,  Albert  and 
Henry  Girod,  brought  a  flat-bed  wagon 
pulled  by  two  horses  from  their  farm  in 
Quinaby  to  our  home  in  Fruitland. 
Quinaby  is  about  5  miles  north  of  Salem 
and  Fruitland  is  5  1/2  miles  east  of  Sa¬ 
lem.  They  had  come  to  transport  our 
family  from  our  home  to  theirs  for  the 
summer  for  fruit  picking.  When  we  were 
ready  to  go,  the  wagon  carried  chickens, 
maybe  10  or  12  of  them,  and  our  family 
belongings  which  were  to  serve  us  for 
the  summer  months. 

Our  cow,  Jersey,  was  tied  to  the 
back  of  the  wagon.  My  youngest  brother, 
Bill  (then  1 1  years  old),  and  1(13  years 
old),  were  seated  on  the  back  of  the 
wagon  with  our  feet  hanging  over  the 
end.  As  we  rode  along,  we  watched 
Jersey  as  she  labored  to  keep  pace  with 
the  horse-drawn  wagon. 

A  long  walk  home 

As  our  summer’s  work  was  nearing 
completion,  we  began  to  ready  ourselves 
for  returning  to  Fruitland.  1  remembered 
Jersey’s  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the 
horses  and  felt  that  it  would  be  hard  for 
her  to  walk  those  ten  or  eleven  miles  to 
our  home,  especially  tied  to  the  wagon. 
It  was  Bill,  though,  in  his  love  and  con¬ 
cern  for  Jersey  who  suggested  a  solution. 
“Es,”  he  said,  “let’s  walk  Jersey  home.” 
And,  we  did! 

We  left  early  in  the  morning  with 
Jersey  on  a  light  rope.  We  walked  south 
to  the  Perkins  Road,  then  east  to  highway 
99  (now  99E).  There  were  few  cars  on 


the  roads.  We  followed  99  southward 
past  the  Chemawa  area  to  the  outskirts 
of  Salem.  There  we  veered  to  the  left  and 
walked  along  the  “four-comers”  country 
road.  (This  road  is  now  a  busy  four-lane 
street  known  as  Lancaster  Drive.)  We 
walked  along  this  road  to  the  Fruitland 
Road,  where  we  turned  eastward  and 
walked  another  four  miles  to  the  Fruit¬ 
land  Store  and  a  half  mile  northward  to 
our  home.  By  this  time  were  we  tired! 
But  we  felt  good  when  we  thought  of 
Jersey.  Bill  was  thoughtful  and  kind  to 
everyone,  animal  or  human.  (An  early 
photograph  shows  Bill  with  his  arm 
around  Jersey  as  he  brought  her  from 
where  she  had  pastured  during  the  day 
to  our  bam  for  the  night.) 

When  our  school  opened  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  that  I  entered  the  fourth 
grade,  two  teachers  had  been  hired  and 
the  two  rooms  of  the  school  building 
were  utilized  for  classes.  I  was  in  the 
“lower”  room  and  Lloyd  was  in  the  fifth 
grade  of  the  “upper”  room.  Can  you 
imagine  the  disbelief  on  Lloyd’s  face 
when  at  mid  year  he  saw  his  sister  carry¬ 
ing  paper  and  pencil,  probably  a  slate, 
too,  enter  his  room  and  was  given  a  seat 
near  him  and  the  other  fifth  grade  stu¬ 
dents?  It  was  not  a  feeling  of  being  wel¬ 
comed  that  I  experienced. 

At  recess  time,  we  pupils  in  the 
upper  grades  would  jump  off  the  front 
porch  (two  steps  down)  yelling  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  wanted  to  play  in  a  game  of 
baseball.  The  balls  we  used  then  were 
“string”  balls.  Softballs  had  not  been 
introduced  during  my  student  years  at 
Fruitland.  My  mother  made  flour  sacks 
(large  fabric  bags)  full  of  these  string 
balls  for  use  at  our  school.  She  would  use 
a  rock,  maybe  the  size  of  a  walnut,  as  the 
center.  Around  this  rock  she  wound  yam 
from  unraveled  men’s  or  boys’  socks 
until  the  ball  was  the  size  of  an  orange. 
Then  she  sewed  around  and  around  the 
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Lloyd  and  I,  1932  graduates  of  Willamette  University. 


ball  with  a  buttonhole  stitch  enclosing  it. 
The  bat  was  a  narrow  board  tapered  at 
one  end  for  a  handle. 

In  the  large  play  yard  back  of  the 
schoolhouse,  we  played  such  games  as 
“steal  sticks”  and  all  kinds  of  running 
games.  At  the  side  edge  of  the  play  field 
opposite  each  other  stood  the  two  “out¬ 
houses.”  A  pump  for  drinking  water 
stood  on  the  back  porch.  Each  student 
had  his  own  collapsible  drinking  cup.  We 
were  very  active  on  the  playgrounds  and 
studied  hard  in  the  school  room.  On  cold 
days,  hot  cocoa  was  prepared  and  heated 
on  the  top  of  the  wood  burning  potbel¬ 
lied  stove. 

When  Lloyd  and  1  were  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  grades,  we  were  fierce 
competitors.  Mrs.  Remoh  Schulz,  our 
teacher  at  that  time,  was  a  good  teacher 
and  was  understanding  of  our  need  to 
compete. 

For  the  most  part,  as  I  remember  it, 
our  life  at  the  Fruitland  grade  school  was 


a  happy,  carefree  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
1924,  Lloyd  and  I,  and  Guy  Fagg  and 
Wilma  Alford  joined  other  Marion  Coun¬ 
ty  students  at  the  eighth  grade  graduation 
ceremonies  which  were  held  in  the  Salem 
High  School  building. 

In  September,  1924,  Lloyd,  Guy 
and  I  enrolled  at  Parrish  Junior  High  in 
Salem.  Wilma  did  not  continue  her  edu¬ 
cation  with  us;  a  high  school  education 
was  not  required  of  students  at  that  time. 

The  following  fall,  Frank  entered 
Willamette  University  and  Lloyd  and  I 
enrolled  at  Salem  High  School.  At  that 
time  SHS  in  downtown  Salem  was  the 
only  senior  high  school  in  Salem.  Salem 
had  a  population  of  30,000.  SHS  had 
about  900  students.  In  1928,  Lloyd  and 
I  were  listed  among  the  300  graduates  of 
Salem  High. 

On  to  college 

In  the  fall  of  1928,  Frank  was  a 
senior  at  Willamette;  Lloyd  and  I  entered 
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Willamette  as  freshmen;  and  Bill  was 
attending  Parrish  Junior  High,  so  our 
family  left  our  home  in  Fruitland  and 
moved  to  Salem  where  our  mother  found 
a  rental  house  that  we  could  afford.  We 
moved  several  times  to  different  rentals 
during  the  time  that  Lloyd  and  I  attended 
W.  U. 

During  the  summer  months  of  my 
college  years,  instead  of  working  in  the 
berry,  prune  and  hop  yards,  my  mother 
and  I  worked  at  the  Paulus  Brothers  fruit 
cannery.  Our  hourly  wage  was  initially 
22-1/2  cents  per  hour.  In  time  it  was 
increased  to  27-1/2  cents  per  hour. 

The  tuition  for  each  semester  at 
Willamette  was  $75.  My  largest  expendi¬ 
ture  for  a  book,  I  recall,  was  $4  for  a 
large  English  literature  book. 

Professor  James  T.  Mathews  con¬ 
ducted  my  first  mathematics  class  at 
Willamette,  the  beginning  of  a  math 
study  which  culminated  in  a  major  in 
mathematics  at  my  graduation  in  1932. 
My  interest  in  mathematics  had  begun 
when  I  was  a  student  in  a  ninth  grade 
algebra  class  at  Parrish  Junior  High 
School.  My  teacher  there  was  Miss  Elsie 
Lippold. 

Upon  my  graduation  from  Willa¬ 
mette  University,  I  was  awarded  the 
Albert  Prize  of  $25  as  the  student  “who 
having  maintained  good  standing  in 
scholarship  during  the  year,  opportuni¬ 
ties  considered,  has  made  the  greatest 
progress  toward  the  ideal  in  (1)  charac¬ 
ter,  (2)  service,  (3)  wholesome  influ¬ 
ence.” 

In  the  fall  of  1932,  a  year  of  the 
Great  Depression,  I  had  in  my  possession 
a  diploma  indicating  my  graduation  from 
Willamette  University  with  a  B.  A.  de¬ 
gree  and  a  major  in  mathematics.  The 
diploma  qualified  me  for  teaching  in  any 
Oregon  high  school,  but  1  had  no  teach¬ 
ing  position.  My  applications  to  Oregon 
high  schools  were  answered  with  regret 


or  not  answered  at  all. 

I  had  been  glad  to  find  cannery 
work  during  the  summer  months,  but 
now  in  the  fall  I  wasn’t  ready  to  accept 
cannery  work  as  a  career.  I  needed  to 
find  employment,  if  not  in  teaching, 
maybe  in  nursing,  my  second  choice  of 
a  career.  So  I  applied  for  nurse’s  training 
at  Emanuel  Hospital  in  Portland  and  was 
accepted,  with  training  to  begin  almost 
immediately.  Before  I  had  time  to  seri¬ 
ously  consider  this  change  of  direction, 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fruitland 
grade  school  invited  me  to  teach  grades 
five  through  eight  beginning  with  the 
1933-34  school  year.  The  offer  was  $80 
per  month  for  the  eight  months  of  the 
school  year.  I  was  to  be  principal  of  the 
two  room  school  and  was  to  do  my  own 
janitor  work. 

1  accepted  this  offer,  but  before  I 
would  qualify  for  teaching  in  the  grades, 
I  needed  to  earn  a  teaching  certificate 
and  take  the  state  teachers  exams.  I  pas¬ 
sed  the  Oregon  state  exams  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  1932.  I  met  the 
additional  schooling  requirements  by 
attending  Oregon  Normal  School  (now 
Western  Oregon  State  College)  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  the  spring  term,  1933  and,  after 
my  first  year  of  teaching  at  Fruitland,  the 
summer  term,  1934. 

I  haven’t  forgotten  my  first  attempt 
at  teaching  arithmetic  to  third  graders  at 
Independence  during  the  1933  spring 
term  at  Oregon  Normal  School.  It  was 
there  that  I  began  to  develop  a  bit  of  self 
confidence,  and  to  experience  joy  in 
teaching,  with  Mary  Donaldson,  critic 
teacher. 

When  time  came  for  school  at 
Fruitland  to  open  in  the  fall  of  1933,  we 
were  still  living  in  Salem.  My  mother 
had  found  an  unfurnished  house  in  a  nice 
neighborhood  with  enough  rooms  to 
provide  a  bedroom  for  each  of  us  (except 
Frank,  now  coaching  at  Cortez,  Colorado 
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high  school).  I’ll  never  forget  the  feeling 
I  had  when  after  several  months  of  teach¬ 
ing,  I  furnished  my  own  room  (my  very 
first  own  room). 

During  the  first  year  that  I  taught 
at  Fruitland,  I  got  to  school  by  riding 
with  my  brother  Bill  or  by  driving  his 
Model  A  Ford.  During  the  second  year, 

I  rode  the  Salem  school  bus  to  my  school 
in  early  morning  and  returned  on  it  to  my 
home  in  late  afternoon. 

I  arrived  at  the  school  early  each 
day  to  light  a  fire  in  the  same  pot-bellied 
stove  that  was  there  when  I  was  a  pupil. 
There  were  20  students  in  my  room;  five 
of  them  were  relatives.  I  was  grateful 
that  they  were  respectful  and  coopera¬ 
tive.  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  otherwise. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  parents  and  their 
children  respected  teachers. 

We  used  our  textbooks,  our  pencils 
and  papers,  our  black  board  and  chalk. 
We  concentrated  on  the  basics.  We  still 
had  few,  if  any,  reference  books.  The 
pump  was  still  on  the  back  porch  and  we 
had  individual  cups  for  drinking  water. 
The  out  houses  were  still  standing  where 
they  were  when  I  was  a  pupil  nine  years 
before. 

Pupils  then,  especially  the  girls  in 
the  upper  grades,  seemed  to  prefer  stand¬ 
ing  around  or  visiting  at  recess  time.  In 
time,  though,  they  joined  in  more  active 
sports  —  much  like  those  of  my  grade 
school  days.  We  developed  a  softball 
team  in  the  spring  and  played  several 
neighboring  schools. 

At  the  end  of  the  1935  school  year, 
nine  students  participated  in  and  were 
honored  at  the  eighth  grade  graduation 
exercises.  This  number  was  almost  half 
of  those  pupils  in  the  upper  room.  Thus 
it  was  determined  that  the  enrollment  for 
the  next  year  would  be  decreased  so 
much  that  there  would  be  no  need  for 
two  teachers.  It  would  be  I  who  would 
seek  other  employment  since  I  had  been 


employed  most  recently. 

Shortly  after  the  1934-35  school 
year  ended,  Mary  L.  Fulkerson,  Marion 
County  school  superintendent,  informed 
me  that  the  Oak  Point  school  in  Polk 
County  needed  a  teacher  for  grades  one 
through  four.  I  applied  for  the  position 
and  was  pleased  to  be  accepted.  I  was 
glad  to  find  employment  again. 

These  primary  school  pupils  were 
well-behaved,  highly  motivated  and  a 
pleasure  to  teach.  I  enjoyed  my  year  with 
them.  I  loved  the  innocence  of  the  little 
first  graders.  Yes,  and  their  adoration  of 
their  teacher.  I  was  amazed  and  grateful 
that  they  learned  to  read  so  rapidly.  At 
the  same  time  I  felt  that  I  lacked  ade¬ 
quate  background  to  teach  pupils  at  this 
grade  level.  So  after  that  school  year,  I 
expressed  my  appreciation  to  the  Oak 
Point  school  board  for  their  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  work  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  told  them  that  I  wanted  to  teach 
in  my  major  field,  mathematics. 
Teaching  in  Astoria 

I  went  to  the  Willamette  University 
campus  and  asked  them  please  to  inform 
me  when  they  learned  of  an  opening  in 
mathematics  at  the  junior  high  or  senior 
high  level.  A  Willamette  official  told  me 
of  an  opening  at  Astor  Junior  High  in 
Astoria  in  mathematics  and  physical 
education.  My  first  reaction  was:  “Astor¬ 
ia,  what  an  interesting  place!” 

I  immediately  applied  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  asked  Willamette  University  to 
send  a  copy  of  my  credentials  to  Astoria. 
Superintendent  A.  C.  Hampton  asked  me 
to  come  to  Astoria  for  a  personal  inter¬ 
view.  I  rode  to  Astoria  with  my  brother 
Lloyd  and  his  wife.  By  this  time  he  had 
also  completed  three  years  of  teaching, 
had  married  a  fellow  teacher,  Elsie  Rose, 
and  had  purchased  a  car. 

In  Astoria,  I  entered  the  City  Hall, 
now  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety’s  Heritage  Museum.  The  superinten- 
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dent’s  office  was  located  in  the  south¬ 
west  comer  of  the  second  floor.  Here  I 
learned  that  this  teaching  position  called 
for  a  teacher  of  algebra  for  9A  and  9B 
students,  physical  education  for  7th,  8th 
and  9th  grade  girls,  general  science  and 
probably  a  class  or  two  of  other  subjects. 
My  classroom  would  be  on  the  top  floor 
of  Astor  Junior  High  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  building  —  with  a  view  of 
the  Columbia  River!  Physical  education 
classes  would  be  held  in  the  little  gym 
unattached  to  the  main  building.  The 
athletic  field  was  (where  it  is  now)  below 
the  level  of  the  playground  and  just  south 
of  Leif  Erickson  Drive. 

For  my  first  year  of  teaching  in 
Astoria,  I  roomed  and  boarded  with  Mrs. 
Nora  Johnson  in  Uppertown  on  39th 
Street.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  pleasant 
person  who  did  everything  possible  for 
my  comfort.  I  enjoyed  her  Norwegian 
cooking,  her  lefsa,  her  fish  dishes  and 
her  cereals  cooked  with  milk  and  served 
with  cream.  But  my  scales  told  me  that, 
even  with  my  workouts  on  the  gym  floor 
and  my  hiking  and  climbing  with  the 
Angora  Hiking  Club,  I  ate  too  much  of 
her  good  food. 

Mr.  Walter  Christensen  was  princi¬ 
pal  of  Astor  when  I  taught  there.  My  two 
years  of  teaching  at  Astor  were  good 
years  for  me.  Again,  it  was  a  learning 
time  for  me  —  a  different  level  of  teach¬ 
ing. 

On  September  27,  1936, 1  climbed 
Saddle  Mountain  for  the  first  time  with 
the  Angoras  on  a  “moonlight  —  to  await 
the  sunrise”  climb.  After  more  than  fifty- 
five  climbs  of  Saddle  Mountain,  I  made 
my  last  climb  of  the  mountain  in  June, 
1988.  I  was  77  years  old  and  the  upper 
treeless  area  now  scared  me.  I  could 
easily  lose  my  footing  in  that  highly 
eroded  area  and  be  in  for  a  rough  ride 
down  the  mountain  side  --  maybe  my  last 
ride. 


During  the  summer  of  1940,  I 
climbed  Mt.  Jefferson  with  the  Che- 
mekatans,  Salem’s  hiking  club,  and  in 
July  1941,  Angoras  Reuben  Jensen, 
Helen  Staadt,  and  I,  climbed  Mt.  Hood 
with  the  Mazamas  of  Portland.  But  those 
days  are  also  only  memories  now.  A 
brief  walk  up  and  down  the  hills  in  my 
neighborhood  is  a  workout  for  me. 

Close  to  the  end  of  my  second  year 
of  teaching  at  Astor  Junior  High  School, 
Superintendent  Hampton  approached  me 
with  an  offer  to  teach  physical  education 
and  English  at  the  high  school. 

“Would  I  want  to  move  again?”  I 
asked  myself.  My  work  at  Astor  was 
pleasing  to  me.  Besides,  I  was  teaching 
two  algebra  classes.  But  -- 1  was  already 
living  close  to  the  center  of  town  on 
Grand  Avenue  off  14th  St.  I  had  a  room 
at  Mrs.  O.  I.  Peterson’s.  1  ate  my  dinners 
at  Mrs.  Chisholm’s  boarding  house  on 
Franklin  Avenue  and  was  enjoying  her 
excellent  dinners  and  the  socializing  at 
her  dinner  table.  I  knew  grammar  and  in 
college  I  had  taken  composition  and 
literature  courses.  Also  I  had  taken  all  the 
physical  education  courses  offered  at 
Willamette  and  as  a  participant  in  the 
Women’s  Athletic  Association,  I  had  a 
Willamette  letter  sweater.  So,  why  not 
give  it  a  try? 

In  the  fall  of  1938, 1  began  teaching 
at  Astoria  High  School  (then  located  at 
the  top  of  16th  Street).  Mr.  E.  D.  Towler 
was  Astoria  High’s  principal.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  teachers  were  pictured  in  the 
1939  annual,  the  Zephyrus:  Zoe  Allen, 
Ann  Bergman,  Marjorie  Canessa,  Maud 
Crouter,  Fern  Curry,  Furman  Falleur, 
Anna  Marie  Frederick,  Charles  Gibson, 
Esther  Girod,  Marjorie  Halderman,  Reu¬ 
ben  Jensen,  Vesta  Lamb,  A.W.  Larson, 
Norville  May,  Mary  McCann,  Elizabeth 
Ogden,  Walter  Palmberg,  Charlotte 
Rudd,  L.P.  Thompson,  Isabel  Willsie  and 
Betsy  Wooton  and  Mariam  Lukkanen, 
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office  secretary. 

For  Home  Room  and  my  English 
classes,  I  was  assigned  to  Room  7.  This 
was  the  room  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
the  lower  floor.  There  were  window 
wells  in  part  of  the  east  and  south  walls. 
Light  entered  the  room  from  the  top  half 
of  the  windows  only.  It  was  a  dark  and 
dismal  room  until  lights  were  turned  on. 

The  physical  education  classes  were 
quite  large,  as  many  as  forty  or  more 
girls.  The  GAA  program  was  functioning 
and  offered  an  outlet  for  girls  especially 
interested  in  physical  activities  and  ath¬ 
letic  sports.  There  was  no  program  for 
competition  with  other  high  schools. 

The  gymnasium  was  a  splendid 
building  with  a  floor  that  would  accom¬ 
modate  a  large  number  of  individuals  or 
groups  participating  in  a  single  activity. 
Facilities  were  also  available  for  stretch¬ 
ing  a  net  across  the  width  of  the  gym  for 
a  volleyball  or  a  badminton  game.  My 
philosophy,  developed  from  my  own 
experiences  in  high  school  and  college 
physical  education  classes,  was  that  all 
students  should  be  active  participants,  as 
far  as  possible.  So,  for  more  courts,  how 
about  stretching  the  nets  lengthwise  of 
the  gym?  It  wasn’t  long  before  this  idea 
was  used  to  provide  three  smaller  courts 
with  nets  held  up  by  two  standards.  The 
standards  were  the  brainchild  and  the 
product  of  Reuben  Jensen’s  ingenuity. 
Wooden  paddles  for  table  tennis  and 
cues  and  discs  for  shuffleboard  were 
made  by  Charles  Gibson’s  wood  shop 
classes. 

On  July  18,  1942,  Reuben  Jensen 
and  I  were  married.  We  lived  in  a  duplex 
at  15th  and  Lexington.  We  were  there 
when,  on  Thanksgiving  weekend,  Astor¬ 
ia  High  School  caught  fire  causing  a 
great  deal  of  damage  to  a  number  of 
classrooms  and  destroying  the  audito¬ 
rium. 


The  war  years 

In  January  1943,  Reuben  joined 
other  visual  aids  specialists  at  a  training 
session  held  in  San  Francisco  for  coordi¬ 
nators  of  training  film  libraries.  After  this 
training,  Reuben  was  employed  with  the 
Signal  Corps  for  this  duty  at  Fort  Ord, 
California. 

At  the  end  of  the  1942-43  school 
year,  I  joined  him  at  Fort  Ord  Village 
near  Monterey.  Fort  Ord  Village  was  a 
housing  community  for  families  of  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  for  families 
of  civilians  employed  at  the  Fort.  We 
lived  at  the  Village  from  1943  until  the 
fall  of  1946,  slightly  after  WWII  ended. 

My  first  work  while  living  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  as  a  sub-scientific  aide  at  a 
guayule  testing  lab  in  Salinas.  Guayule, 
a  rubber  yielding  plant,  was  being  tested 
as  a  possible  replacement  for  natural 
rubber. 

I  worked  at  this  lab  for  three 
months  when  I  learned  of  work  in  the 
Village  itself.  I  was  hired  there  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  as  a  recreation 
worker. 

At  this  time  in  the  fall  of  1943,  my 
brother,  Frank,  was  a  medical  doctor 
with  the  military  in  the  South  Pacific, 
Lloyd  was  serving  at  the  submarine  base 
at  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska,  and  Bill  was 
with  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Service 
out  of  San  Pedro,  California. 

I  wanted  to  see  Bill.  So,  late  in  the 
fall  of  1943,  when  I  learned  that  Bill 
planned  to  be  home,  1  started  the  drive 
north  with  Reuben’s  sister,  Thea,  as  my 
companion.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
mountains  east  of  Eugene  and  as  night 
was  coming  on,  I  tried  my  lights,  but  1 
had  no  lights.  They  had  been  wired  for 
the  “brown-out.”  Luckily  for  us,  after 
creeping  along  for  miles,  we  found  a 
service  station  with  a  mechanic  who 
solved  our  problem.  We  drove  on  to 
Salem  and  home  -  late  and  very'  weary. 
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Courtesy  of  Esther  Palmberg 

Pre-schoolers  of  Fort  Ord  V  illage  viewing  my  one-half  hour  weekly 
program  of  sound  movies  of  a  travelogue,  a  novelty  short  and  a 
cartoon.  I  operated  the  16  mm.  projector  in  the  rear  of  the  room. 


But  we  were  too  late  to  see  Bill.  He 
had  returned  to  southern  California  and 
was  again  at  sea.  In  May  1944,  a  tele¬ 
gram  reported  that  Bill  was  lost  at  sea. 
I  can  still  feel  the  pain. 

After  the  war  Reuben  found  em¬ 
ployment  with  Craig  Visual  Aids  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Francisco  and  commuted 
from  our  home  in  San  Bruno.  Our  son, 
John,  was  bom  on  May  10,  1947,  at  the 
San  Mateo  hospital. 

Later  that  summer  we  moved  to 
Boise,  Idaho,  where  Reuben  was  sent  to 
represent  Craig  with  the  schools  of  the 
area.  He  later  filled  a  vacancy  on  the 
faculty  of  Boise  High  School. 

The  following  spring,  a  telephone 
call  came  for  Reuben  from  Walter  Chris¬ 
tensen,  principal  of  Astoria  High  School, 
inviting  him  to  come  back  to  assume 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  high  school 
faculty.  Reuben  had  no  trouble  saying, 
“Yes,  we  will  come  back  with  pleasure.” 

In  Astoria  we  lived  in  the  Kaitera 
duplex  at  the  top  of  14th  at  Lexington. 


Virginia  was  a  nurse  at  Columbia  Memo¬ 
rial  Hospital,  Ed  was  a  parts  man  with 
Lovell  Auto  Company.  Joan  and  Mary 
were  their  daughters.  Mary  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Brownie  Troop  36  and  Virginia 
asked  me  to  be  a  leader  of  this  troop. 

In  the  spring  of  1950, 1  became  Girl 
Scout  Camp  Committee  Chairman  and 
served  during  the  1950  Camp  season. 
The  Camp  Committee  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Astoria  worked  hard  to  get  the 
Camp  ready,  Don  Mitchell  and  Dick 
Aho,  particularly.  At  the  end  of  that 
season,  1  asked  to  be  relieved  of  my 
duties.  John  was  just  three  years  old  and 
we  had  started  to  build  our  house  on 
West  Irving. 

I  can't  possibly  go  into  the  details 
of  our  house  building  project,  but  I  will 
tell  you  that  it  took  a  long,  long  time.  We 
did  all  but  bulldozing  the  lot,  framing 
and  shingling  the  house,  building  the  two 
fireplaces  (Reuben  was  the  hod  carrier 
for  the  mason)  and  installing  our 
“twin-dows.”  Reuben  was  the  architect 
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and  skilled  craftsman  and  I  was  the  con¬ 
struction  flunky.  One  long  lasting  task 
for  me  was  chipping  mortar  off  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  used  bricks  which  we  would  use 
in  walls,  walks  and  steps.  We  got  these 
bricks  and  other  building  materials  from 
a  barracks  building  at  Ft.  Stevens  which 
Reuben  had  purchased  and  torn  down. 

For  a  change  of  pace,  there  was 
work  to  be  done  on  the  cabin  which  the 
Angora  Hiking  Club  members  were 
building  on  Tillamook  Head.  Reuben  had 
flooring  and  other  materials  from  the 
barracks  building  which  he  and  others 
carried  to  the  cabin  site.  I  joined  others 
in  carrying  rocks  the  half-mile  up  the 
cliff  from  the  beach  for  the  fireplace. 

For  me  there  were  summer  sessions 
to  attend.  There  were  the  two  to  Oregon 
Normal  School  mentioned  earlier,  three 
to  Oregon  State  College,  and  one  each 
to  Stanford  University  and  the  University 
of  Colorado.  But  there  were  vacation 
trips,  too.  As  a  family  we  got  away  for 
a  week  or  so  almost  every  summer.  We 
took  a  three-week  trip,  in  1962,  up  the 
Alaska-Canada  (Alcan)  highway  and  into 
Alaska.  Reuben  took  two  trips  to  the 
South  Pacific  as  a  photographer  on  a 
Mattson  Luxury  Line  cruise  ship. 

While  we  were  still  living  in  the 
Kaitera  duplex,  I  took  John  to  Sunday 
school  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
was  asked  to  teach  a  class  of  fifth  and 
sixth  graders.  Soon  a  need  arose  for  a 
Sunday  school  superintendent,  so  I  left 
my  teaching  position  and  assumed  the 
superintendent’s  position.  At  this  time 
there  were  95- 1 00  children  who  attended 
Sunday  school  from  pre-school  into  high 
school. 

John  was  in  the  first  grade  at  Cap¬ 
tain  Robert  Gray  school  when  we  moved 
into  our  unfurnished  house  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1954. 

Three  weeks  before  the  Astoria 
schools  opened  that  fall,  Ralph  Lind, 


Principal  of  Astoria  High  School,  called 
stating  that  he  was  in  drastic  need  of  a 
teacher  to  share  classes  of  girls’  physical 
education  and  health  with  another  teach¬ 
er.  So  I  was  back  at  AHS  teaching  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  health,  after  eleven 
years  away  from  teaching.  My  classroom 
for  teaching  health  was  the  narrow  room 
off  the  track  above  the  northeast  end  of 
the  gym  floor  in  the  old  high  school. 

For  the  1 955-56  school  year,  I  was 
scheduled  for  five  classes  of  algebra  and 
one  study  hall.  Finally  1  was  teaching  in 
my  major  field.  My  classroom  was  Room 
6  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  main  building. 

I  can’t  say  enough  for  my  students  who 
entered  Room  6  for  Algebra  I.  They  were 
motivated  and  cooperative. 

During  the  summer  of  1956,  our 
family  decided  on  a  summer  session  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 
We  lived  in  a  dormitory  and  ate  our 
meals  at  a  cafeteria  on  the  campus.  I  took 
two  mathematics  courses.  The  topics 
covered  in  these  courses  were  taught  in 
the  “traditional”  manner.  At  that  time  I 
was  not  aware  of  any  math  but  “tradi¬ 
tional”  math.  [In  the  “new  math”  tech¬ 
niques  were  developed  to  help  students 
understand  the  logic  behind  calcula¬ 
tions.]  On  my  class  days  Reuben  and 
John,  now  eight  years  old,  would  travel 
in  the  area  or  just  relax  as  the  notion 
struck  them. 

Modern  math 

Some  time  during  the  winter  of 
1956-57,  my  second  year  of  teaching 
algebra,  I  received  a  brochure  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  announcing  a  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  Academic 
Year  Institute  in  mathematics.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  the  year  was  to  acquaint 
teachers  with  the  rapid  changes  in  the 
content  and  point  of  view  of  modern 
mathematics  by  providing  them  with  a 
set  of  courses  in  modem  mathematics. 

At  the  urging  of  Reuben  and  son 
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John,  I  applied  and  was  accepted  for 
study  for  the  academic  year  1957-58.  1 
would  receive  a  stipend  of  $3,000  with 
tuition  and  books  paid  for  me  by  the 
Institute.  1  would  live  in  Urbana  in  the 
home  of  Miss  Josie  Houchens,  retired 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  program  of  the  Institute  con¬ 
sisted  of  eight  one-semester  courses.  Six 
of  the  courses  were  devoted  entirely  to 
mathematics  which  were  taught  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
of  the  University. 

The  second  part  of  the  program 
consisted  of  two  courses  designed  to  help 
teachers  organize  and  present  materials 
to  secondary  school  students.  For  this 
study  our  Institute  class  of  34  persons 
observed  a  new  curriculum  being  taught 
to  University  Laboratory  School  pupils. 
This  curriculum  was  developed  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  Committee  on 
School  Mathematics  (UICSM).  This 
curriculum,  termed  “First  Course,”  in¬ 
volved  the  development  of  new  material 
of  instruction  as  well  as  new  teaching 
techniques. 

In  the  fall  of  1957,  Miss  Houchens 
called  me  to  come  from  my  upstairs 
bedroom  in  her  house  to  her  living  room 
to  learn  the  news.  Sputnik  was  being  sent 
into  outer  space  by  the  Russians!  This 
was  the  time  of  emphasis  upon  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  science. 

Later  I  was  to  read  in  the  1964 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics  on  “Topics  in 
Mathematics  for  Elementary  school 
Teachers”  the  following:  “The  past  de¬ 
cade  has  been  described  as  a  period  of 
revolution  in  school  mathematics.  The 
curriculum  changes  brought  about  by 
this  revolution  were  evident  First  at  the 
secondary  level,  but  are  now  apparent 
from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high 
school.” 

During  the  entire  year,  I  spent  un¬ 


told  hours  trying  to  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  my  knowledge  of  traditional  math¬ 
ematics  and  the  subject  matter  of  the 
modem  mathematics  being  taught  by  the 
University  professors. 

The  study  of  First  Course  at  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School  and  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  teaching  it  was  most  helpful  to 
me.  First  Course  was  a  modem  treatment 
of  Algebra  1.  I  appreciated  the  careful 
development  of  mathematics  concepts 
and  I  really  enjoyed  the  modem  treat¬ 
ment  of  my  favorite  subject. 

So,  before  the  end  of  our  Institute 
year,  I  accepted  an  offer  to  use  First 
Course  material  on  an  experimental  basis 
with  a  class  of  my  own  ninth  grade  alge¬ 
bra  students  in  Astoria  for  the  school 
year  1958-59.  Of  great  importance  to  me 
was  that,  by  my  teaching  this  class,  I 
would  be  bringing  home  something  of 
my  year’s  mathematics  study. 

My  acceptance  of  a  plan  to  use  the 
UICSM  material  was  met  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Astoria  school  administra¬ 
tion  and  a  class  of  twenty-five  interested 
algebra  students  was  scheduled  for  the 
fall  of  1958. 

At  the  end  of  the  1957-58  academic 
year,  Reuben  and  John  rode  the  train 
from  Portland  to  Chicago  and  I  took  the 
train  to  meet  them.  It  had  been  more  than 
five  months  since  we  had  seen  each 
other.  And  so  we  were  together  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  together  we  rode  the  train  to 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  where  we  picked 
up  a  Rambler  station  wagon.  Reuben 
drove  it  to  my  Urbana  home  to  pick  up 
my  things  and  to  say  goodbye  to  Miss 
Houchens  and  then  to  travel  to  Hannibal, 
Missouri,  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn 
country,  before  continuing  on  to  Astoria. 
Among  other  thoughts  1  was  carrying 
with  me  fond  memories  of  friendships 
formed  with  Institute  friends. 

A  short  while  after  we  returned 
home,  a  Master  of  Science  diploma  from 
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Courtesy  of  Esther  Palmberg 

Georgene  Moskovita  and  Laila  Uunila,  members  of  the  Experimental  Class  using 
UICSM  First  Course,  are  being  shown  by  me  how  the  concept  of  addition  and 
subtraction  as  inverse  operations  is  used  in  the  subtraction  of  real  numbers.  1959. 


the  University  of  Illinois  came  to  me  in 
the  mail.  Before  we  left  the  campus  our 
group  was  informed  that  our  degree 
would  be  a  Masters  in  Teaching  Mathe¬ 
matics,  an  MTM. 

And  then  the  1958-59  school  year 
began  at  Astoria  High  School.  The  clas¬ 
ses  assigned  to  me  were  the  Experimen¬ 
tal  class,  UICSM  First  Course,  and  four 
traditional  algebra  classes. 

UICSM  gave  us  their  full  support 
in  the  teaching  of  First  Course.  They 
supplied  the  students  with  course  materi¬ 
als  and  me  with  student  materials  and 
teacher  helps.  They  sent  us  student  tests 
and  returned  them  promptly  with  test 
results.  They  were  helpful  in  answering 
any  and  all  questions  or  making  sugges¬ 
tions.  I  could  not  have  asked  for  greater 


cooperation.  The  students  were  doing 
well. 

By  the  end  of  the  school  year,  we 
had  completed  three  of  the  four  First 
Course  units.  It  was  my  suggestion  that 
the  class  be  kept  intact  for  the  next  fall 
to  complete  Unit  IV  and  in  addition  the 
full  study  of  Algebra  II,  the  traditional 
course.  This  suggestion  met  with  the 
approval  of  UICSM  and  the  Astoria 
administration.  Here,  too,  the  students 
did  well. 

For  my  traditional  algebra  classes, 
I  decided  that  I  would  continue  using  the 
traditional  text  for  giving  the  students  a 
good  solid  background  in  beginning 
algebra  until  the  adoption  of  a  new  alge¬ 
bra  textbook  which  would,  I  hoped,  treat 
modem  mathematics  in  a  systematic  and 
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Courtesy  of  Esther  Palmberg 

After  school  in  Room  103  in  the  1961-62  school  year.  Studying  the  slide  rule 
are,  from  left  to  right:  Mark  Wuonola,  Rick  King,  Steve  Larsen,  Mrs.  Jensen 
and  Judy  Lowe. 


carefully  developed  manner. 

During  1961-62  when  the  class  of 
1965  were  freshmen,  a  number  of  the 
class  expressed  an  interest  in  working  on 
math  topics  after  school.  They  came  to 
my  room  for  this  completely  spontane¬ 
ous  activity.  I  started  them  on  the  num¬ 
ber  base  topic.  They  took  over  shortly, 
developed  the  subject  and  followed  it 
with  the  study  of  other  topics  each  led  by 
a  member  or  members  of  the  group.  I 
enjoyed  this  highly  motivated  group 
very  much. 

In  the  spring  of  1963,  with  the 
approach  of  the  time  for  selection  of  new 
math  textbooks,  1  went  to  Superintendent 
Roy  Seeborg  with  an  offer.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  volunteer  my 
time  to  teach  some  of  the  concepts  of  the 
“new”  math  to  Astoria’s  elementary 


teachers.  He  accepted  the  idea  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  teachers  of  grades  1  -4  to  meet 
at  Lewis  and  Clark  (later  Central)  school 
for  an  hour  after  school  each  week  for  9 
or  1 0  weeks.  Later  teachers  of  grades  5-8 
met  similarly  in  my  room  at  the  new  high 
school. 

Before  the  end  of  the  1963-64 
school  year,  I  found  myself  growing 
more  and  more  tired.  I  decided  that  after 
that  year  of  teaching,  I  would  take  time 
out  to  rest.  1  talked  to  Superintendent 
Roy  Seeborg  stating  that  it  was  my  desire 
to  leave  teaching,  at  least  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  He  accepted  my  decision. 

During  the  next  three  years  I  was 
asked  to  substitute  for  three  weeks  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  for  the  7th  and 
8th  grade  math  classes  at  Star  of  the  Sea 
School  and  also  occasionally  for  math 
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classes  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Consolidated 
School.  Both  schools  had  adopted  new 
modem  math  textbooks.  I  also  did  some 
private  tutoring  at  this  time. 

In  the  fall  of  1967,  I  became  the 
interviewer  at  the  Clatsop  County  Abun¬ 
dant  Food  Depot.  I  continued  as  an  inter¬ 
viewer  until  1973  when  the  Food  Stamp 
program  was  adopted  and  the  Abundant 
Food  Depot  was  closed.  Working  with 
low-income  people  was  a  very  meaning¬ 
ful  experience  for  me. 

On  August  28,  1970  my  mother, 
Anna  Girod,  passed  away.  She  was  84 
years  old  and  had  lived  alone  in  her 
Salem  apartment  until  about  six  weeks 
before  her  death.  Her  six  grandsons 
(Alan,  Jim,  Paul,  John,  and  Fred  Girod, 
and  John  Jensen)  were  pallbearers  at  her 
funeral  service. 

Reuben  Jensen 

At  the  end  of  the  1972-73  school 
year,  Reuben  retired  from  the  faculty  of 
Astoria  High  School. 

In  the  fall  of  1973,  Reuben  and  I 
drove  to  Minnesota  to  visit  our  son  John 
and  his  wife,  Sheila,  who  were  living  at 
Afton,  east  of  the  Twin  Cities.  They  had 
married  in  January,  1 970.  John  was  then 
teaching  in  the  St.  Paul  school  system. 

On  Sunday  morning,  July  28, 
1974,  Reuben  passed  away  in  a  Portland 
hospital  where  he  was  awaiting  heart 
surgery.  On  Saturday  of  the  week  before, 
as  a  stringer  for  KGW-TV,  he  was  hap¬ 
pily  photographing  exhibits  at  the  Sand 
Castle  contest  in  Cannon  Beach  from  his 
vantage  point  at  the  top  of  a  “cherry 
picker.” 

During  the  week  of  Reuben’s  hos¬ 
pitalization,  I  stayed  at  the  home  of  the 
Kaiteras,  former  Astorians  who  lived 
within  walking  distance  of  the  hospital. 
When  Lloyd  and  Elsie  learned  of  Reu¬ 
ben’s  death,  they  picked  me  up  in  Port¬ 
land  and  drove  me  home  to  Astoria 
where  they  stayed  with  me  until  after  the 


memorial  service.  Also  John  flew  to 
Portland  from  the  Twin  Cities  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Astoria  the  next  morning.  He 
remained  with  me  for  a  week  or  so. 

It  was  while  John  was  here,  and 
there  were  others  in  the  house,  that  he 
asked  me  to  step  outside  with  him.  There 
he  told  me  that  Sheila  had  called  telling 
him  that  their  first  child  was  on  the  way. 
My  response:  “Life  goes  on.”  Colin  was 
bom  April  4,  1975.  Their  second  child, 
Molly,  was  bom  September  8,  1980. 

Reuben  was  a  part  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  Astoria  schools  from  1 928- 1 973, 
except  for  three  war  years  and  two  years 
with  Craig  Visual  Aids  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  Boise.  His  contributions  to  the 
schools  and  this  community  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  many  people. 

During  the  fourteen  years  that  I 
remained  a  widow,  there  were  many 
things  in  my  home  for  me  to  do.  Reuben 
had  said  a  number  of  times  that  he  would 
have  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  to  complete 
what  he’d  like  to  accomplish  during  his 
lifetime.  He  was  just  seventy  years  old 
when  he  passed  away. 

In  time  I  tried  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  negatives,  prints,  slides,  photo 
equipment,  the  special  wood  and  metal 
pieces,  the  “mysterious  devices”  in  the 
shop  and  store  room  and  much  more.  It 
took  much  thought  and  time  —  years  -- 
to  organize  and  decide  what  to  do  with 
this  vast  number  of  potentially  useful 
items.  In  time  the  Astoria  schools,  the 
Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum  and 
the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
were  the  recipients  of  many  of  the  items. 

Reuben  had  agreed  to  show  8  mm 
movies  of  Columbia  River  seining  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  Clatsop  County  Historical 
Society  at  a  1974  fall  meeting.  Also  he 
had  planned  an  exhibit  of  his  pho¬ 
tographs  in  the  Flag  Room  of  Astoria 
Public  Library.  With  the  help  of  others, 
particularly  Len  Vernon  and  Reuben’s 
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cousin,  Norman,  I  was  able  to  fulfill  his 
promises. 

In  1974,  after  the  Clatsop  County 
Abundant  Food  program  was  replaced 
by  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  there  were  persons  in  the  Coun¬ 
ty  who  were  still  in  need  of  food.  To 
meet  this  need  the  Clatsop  County  Emer¬ 
gency  Food  Bank  was  established.  I 
played  the  organizational  and  facilitating 
role  in  its  earliest  beginnings. 

The  next  years  seemed  to  have 
opened  up  a  period  of  more  freedom  of 
choice  for  me.  There  was  time  now  for 
volunteer  tutoring  at  the  Tongue  Point 
Job  Corps  and,  somewhat  later,  at  Astor¬ 
ia  Middle  School. 

I  was  beginning  to  restructure  the 
plantings  in  my  yard  and  welcomed  the 
invitation  of  Ida  Jarvis  to  join  the  Astoria 
Garden  Club.  The  ladies  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  possessed  a  wealth  of  information 
on  gardening  and  were  generous  in  the 
sharing  of  this  information.  I  was  soon 
a  participating  member  of  this  group. 

There  was  opportunity  for  travel. 
A  first  trip  w'as  a  cruise  in  the  Caribbean 
with  a  United  Grocers  group.  Lloyd,  my 
brother,  who  now  owned  and  operated 
a  public  market  in  Stayton  was  a  member 
of  United  Grocers.  I  joined  him  and  his 
family  on  this  cruise.  A  trip  to  the  early 
blooming  gardens  in  the  Netherlands, 
England  and  Ireland  and  later  in  the  year 
another  trip  to  New  Zealand  and  Austra¬ 
lia  augmented  my  revived  interest  in 
gardening.  I  joined  a  trip  to  Mexico  with 
Lloyd  and  Gwen  Craft,  former  Astorians 
now  living  in  Salem,  and  continued  on 
to  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica.  A  trip  to 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  1978 
with  the  U.  S.  China  Peoples  Friendship 
Association  was  a  noteworthy  experi¬ 
ence.  There  were  other  trips,  a  tour  of  the 
European  Alps  and  a  fall  color  trip  into 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
Laurentians  of  Canada. 


In  the  1980s  came  experiences  in 
attending  Elderhostels:  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  at  Hilo,  birds  along  the  north 
Oregon  coast,  Shakespearean  plays  at 
Ashland,  and  the  desert  area  at  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Walter  Palmberg 

In  the  summer  of  1987  the  paths  of 
Esther  Girod  Jensen  and  Walter  (Wally) 
Palmberg  crossed  again.  We  had  been  on 
the  Astoria  High  School  faculty  during 
the  pre-WWII  years  of  1938-43.  In  later 
years  we  were  invited  and  attended  the 
reunions  of  the  pre-war  classes  of  1939, 
40,  41,  42  and  43.  Wally  and  I  married 
in  March  1988  and  together  we  now 
attend  the  reunions  for  the  50th  and  55th 
graduation  anniversaries  of  these  classes. 
We  are  both  members  of  the  Sunset 
Chapter  of  the  Oregon  Retired  Educators 
Association. 

Wally  and  I  climbed  Saddle  Moun¬ 
tain  together  once  to  the  top  in  June  1988 
and  several  times  part  way  —  but  that 
mountain  has  become  higher  and  higher. 
Our  climbs  now  are  mostly  around  our 
“big  block”  near  our  home  on  West 
Irving  and  up  and  down  the  streets  of  the 
Astor  Court  area. 

My  membership  in  the  Angora 
Hiking  Club  has  been  continuous  since 
the  fall  of  1 936  -  sixty  years.  Over  these 
years,  I  can  say  that  almost  nothing  has 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  getting  into 
my  hiking  clothes,  and  with  a  sandwich 
and  an  apple  in  my  knapsack,  joining 
other  Angoras  on  the  trails  of  Clatsop 
County  and  beyond. 

I  am  helping  to  plan  the  65th  re¬ 
union  of  the  1932  class  of  Willamette 
University  which  Wally  and  I  both  hope 
to  attend  in  the  fall  of  1997. 

At  the  present  time  my  immediate 
family  consists  of  my  husband,  Wally; 
my  son,  John;  daughter-in-law,  Sheila; 
grandson,  Colin  and  granddaughter, 
Molly.  John  is  employed  by  3M  as  a 
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technical  instructor  and  software  de¬ 
signer  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Sheila  is 
a  licensed  psychologist  who  practices  in 
Minneapolis.  Colin  has  completed  his 
junior  year  of  college  and  Molly  has 
completed  her  sophomore  year  of  high 
school. 

Of  the  five  persons  pictured  in  the 
1914  family  photograph  only  Frank,  my 
oldest  brother,  and  I  remain.  Frank  re¬ 


tired  from  his  medical  practice  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1995,  after  49  years  of  service 
in  Lebanon,  Oregon.  Bill  lost  his  life  in 
1944.  Our  mother,  Anna,  passed  away 
in  1970  and  Lloyd  passed  away  in  De¬ 
cember,  1991. 

$$$$$$$$$$$$$ 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
my  husband,  Wally,  and  my  son,  John, 
for  helping  to  tell  my  story.4** 
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from  the  Astoria  newspaper  in  the  week  of  January  19,  1896 

Monday  Tuesday 


Breakfast . — . 

Fruit 

Cerealine  with  Cream 
Scrambled  Ham  &  Eggs 
Mince  of  Veal  on  Toast 
Fried  Sweet  Potatoes 
Waffles 
Coffee 

Lunch . - . - . 

Deviled  Clams 
Beefsteak  Pie 
Macedoine  Salad 
Prune  Jam  with  Whipped  Cream 

Dinner . - . . 

Grape  Fruit 
Beef  Soup  with  Barley 
Celery,  Olives 
Halibut  Baked  a  la  Maitre 
d’Hotel 

Ragout  of  Venison 
Spinach  a  la  Creme 
French  Peas 

Roast  Capon,  Mushroom  Sauce 
Lettuce  Salad 
Wine  Jelly,  Small  Cakes 
Camembert,  Wafers 
Coffee 


Breakfast . - . 

Graham  Mush  with  Cream 
Sardine  Omelet 
Broiled  Mutton  Chops 
Baked  Potatoes 
French  Rolls 
Coffee 

Lunch . 

Broiled  Smelts 
Turkey  Patties 
Potato  Salad 
Cider  Jelly 

Dinner — . . . 

Clams 

Consomme  with  Green  Peas 
Radishes,  Celery 
Lobster  a  la  Ravigote 
Rabbit  Fricassee 
Hashed  Potatoes,  Maitre  d’Hotel 
Turnips  with  Gravy 
Roast  Fillet  of  Beef 
Celery,  Remoulade  Sauce 
Cheese,  Wafers 
Cream  Fritters 
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Childhood  memories 


More  of  the  Fern  Hill  Lewises 

By  ].  M.  Acton 


In  September  of  1919,  when  I  was 
four  years  old,  our  family  moved  to 
Astoria  from  Lima,  Ohio.  Astoria  was 
bursting  at  its  seams  and  the  only  avail¬ 
able  apartment  was  in  a  building  in¬ 
tended  for  a  soap  factory,  but  converted 
to  the  “Irving  Apartments”  where  the 
Columbia  Memorial  Hospital  now 
stands. 

We  soon  became  friendly  with  the 
Cecil  Lewises  who  were  also  forced  to 
be  satisfied  w  ith  a  building  that  had  only 
one  bathroom  for  the  whole  floor. 

One  winter  in  such  circumstances 
prompted  my  folks  to  move  up  on  the 
hill  at  Nineteenth  Street  between  Irving 
and  Jerome.  The  Lewises  soon  followed 
and  moved  in  across  the  street  in  what 
was  Nineteenth  by  the  old  house  num¬ 
bers. 

The  Lewises  had  three  children, 
Margaret,  Verdun  and  Leland.  Verdun 
was  nicknamed  “Gooky”  (as  in  cookie), 
and  Leland  was  called  'Bee.”  Gook  and 
I  referred  to  Margaret  as  “Old  Margy” 
because  she  was  all  of  ten  while  we  were 
six  and  seven.  Her  extra  years  gave  her 
a  physical  advantage  and  she  would  grab 
us  by  the  hair  and  haul  us  into  their  base¬ 
ment  on  Saturday  and  make  us  go  to 
school.  Three  of  her  aunts  were  teachers 
and  Margy  emulated  them.  One  aunt, 
“Lillie,”  was  the  principal  of  Shively 
School  when  I  was  in  the  third  grade,  and 
appointed  me  drummer  boy.  The  kids 
marched  out  of  school  in  those  days  until 
someone  decided  it  was  militaristic  and 
abandoned  the  practice. 

Cecil  was  still  logging  and  appar¬ 


ently  successfully,  because  he  bought  a 
Hupmobile. 

There  was  a  nice  beach  near  pier  #3 
in  Astoria  where  many  families  pic¬ 
nicked  and  swam  and  it  was  there  that 
Mr.  Lewis  took  Gook,  Bee,  my  brother, 
Don,  me  and  my  father  in  the  new  Hup¬ 
mobile  for  a  swim.  It  was  then  that  my 
father  asked  him  about  the  condition  of 
his  left  leg.  There  were  grooves  in  the 
calf  that  you  could  lay  a  lead  pencil  in. 

His  explanation  was  that  he  and  a 
friend  were  returning  from  duck  hunting, 
having  used  up  all  their  ammunition, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  wounded 
bear.  It  immediately  felled  one  of  them 
and  the  other  broke  the  shotgun  over  its 
back,  where  upon  the  bear  attacked  him. 
Some  of  the  details  are  a  little  hazy,  but 
one  of  the  men  was  able  to  dispatch  the 
critter  with  an  axe. 

Cecil  Lewis  took  our  family  to  the 
homestead  on  a  picnic  and  my  principal 
impression  of  the  farm  was  of  a  big  wa¬ 
ter  tower  and  an  orchard  full  of  the  most 
delicious  apples  I  ever  gorged  myself  on. 

Gook  and  I  were  sometimes  in  “hot 
water”  and  one  of  the  times  was  the  day 
we  decided  we  needed  a  raft  the  next 
time  we  went  swimming  at  the  port 
docks.  A  load  of  slab  wood  had  been 
delivered  and  this  seemed  like  the  proper 
material.  We  laid  several  slabs  in  a  rough 
square  and  scrounged  the  area  for 
boards,  nailing  them  onto  the  slabs  to 
hold  our  slab  boat  together.  This  done, 
Gook  suggested  that  it  needed  a  coat  of 
paint  and  he  knew  where  to  get  some.  A 
gallon  can  of  old,  thick,  white  paint  was 
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Courtesy  of  J.M.  Acton 

Top  Row:  Leland  Lewis,  Billie  Towne,  Muriel  Acton,  Susie  Towne 

Bottom  Row:  Don  Acton,  Verdun  Lewis,  Margaret  Lewis,  J.  Acton  holding  sister 

Ruth  Ann  Acton.  Late  1922  at  478-19th  Street  (old  house  numbering). 


in  his  basement  and  Gook  assured  me 
that  it  was  okay  to  use  it.  We  poured  the 
gooey  stuff  on  the  slabs  and  stirred  it 
around  with  sticks,  getting  not  a  little  on 
ourselves.  The  paint  job  was  looking 
pretty  good  when  Mrs.  Lewis  came  on 
the  scene  and  took  stern  measures. 

Another  time,  Gook  and  1  placed 
a  board  across  a  chunk  of  wood  and  we 
had  a  teeter-totter.  Not  content  with 
teetering,  we  started  to  swing  it  from  side 
to  side  and  when  Gook’s  end  hit  the 
ground,  I  was  thrown  violently  on  my 
left  side,  breaking  my  left  arm  in  three 
places. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Lewises 
moved  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  Ninth 


Street  near  James  Street.  Thus  the  Lewis 
kids  were  sent  to  Central  School  and  I 
didn’t  see  them  very  often  until  I  was 
sent  there  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Margaret  was  an  excellent  student 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  student 
body  while  in  the  ninth  grade,  by  which 
time  the  school’s  name  had  been  chang¬ 
ed  to  “Lewis  and  Clark.” 

Mrs.  Lewis  belonged  to  a  singing 
group  called  the  “Treble  Clefs”  and 
sometime  after  they  moved,  1  heard  them 
sing  “Luxembourg  Gardens”  over  the 
radio  station  KFJI. 

The  last  survivor  of  the  Cecil  Lewis 
family  was  Verdun,  and  whether  he  is 
still  living,  1  do  not  know.  ♦♦♦ 
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Docents 

Visitors  to  the  Seaside  Museum 
may  find  that  the  person  sitting  in  the 
docent's  chair  is  one  of  the  museum's 
treasures.  Phyllis  Hamlin,  the  new  office 
manager  for  the  Seaside  Museum,  invited 
me  for  a  visit  a  couple  weeks  ago.  I  stop¬ 
ped  in  on  a  Tuesday  and  discovered 
Oney  Camberg  seated  in  the  docent's 
chair!  Anyone  interested  in  learning 
about  logging  and  loggers,  the  Nehalem 
Valley,  Seaside,  Astoria,  and  Oney’s 
restaurant  on  Highway  26  and  more 
should  plan  a  visit  to  the  museum  when 
Oney  is  on  duty.  Vem  Raw  is  another 
Seaside  old-timer  with  lots  of  stories  to 
tell  who  volunteers  his  services  as  a  do¬ 
cent  at  this  museum.  At  the  Flavel  House, 
the  Heritage  Museum,  the  Fire  Station  or 
any  of  the  other  museums  in  the  area, 
stop  and  talk  to  the  docents.  You  may 
find  a  real  treasure. 

Seaside  Newspaper 

Phyllis  Hamlin  told  me  that  the  Sea¬ 
side  Signal  newspapers,  dating  back  to 
March  1905,  are  now  on  microfilm  at  the 
Seaside  Library.  For  those  people  a  long 
distance  away,  it  may  be  possible  to 
borrow  the  microfilm  through  inter-li¬ 
brary'  loan,  or  to  purchase  copies  from  the 
library  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

A  search  for  the  homeland 

At  a  recent  trip  to  the  Astoria  library, 
I  met  Darlene  Jensen  Brammar  and  her 
daughter,  Leah,  looking  through  micro¬ 
film  copies  of  old  newspapers,  hoping  to 
find  obituaries  of  Leah’s  great  grand¬ 
parents,  John  and  Julia  Olson,  that  might 
tell  where  the  couple  came  from  in  Swe¬ 
den.  Leah  wanted  to  have  a  Swedish 


costume  in  the  style  worn  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  area. 

Darlene,  who  is  home-schooling  her 
daughter,  thought  this  would  be  a  good 
research  project  for  Leah  as  it  would  help 
her  learn  to  use  the  resources  of  the  li¬ 
brary.  Their  search  led  to  some  useful 
census  records  and  cemetery  books. 
Since  they  still  did  not  have  all  the  an¬ 
swers  they  needed,  they  made  a  trip  to 
the  courthouse  where  they  found  natural¬ 
ization  papers,  and  marriage  and  deed 
records.  Leah,  not  only  learned  where  her 
two  great  grandparents  were  bom  (the 
island  of  Oland  and  the  nearby  mainland 
town  of  Torhamn),  but  much  more.  All 
that  is  left  to  do  now  is  to  order  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  her  costume  and  begin  sewing. 
Clark  Gable  in  Astoria 

According  to  his  biographers,  Clark 
Gable  was  hired  by  the  Astoria  Stock 
Company  during  the  summer  of  1 922  to 
take  over  several  minor  roles  in  a  series 
of  plays,  his  first  real  acting  experience. 
Marlene  Taylor,  who  volunteers  as  the 
proofreader  for  Cumtux,  read  Marian 
Olson’s  article  about  Clark  Gable  and 
suggested  that  we  try  to  find  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  local  newspapers  for  the 
acting  troupe.  Finding  the  ads  turned  out 
to  be  easy.  A  couple  of  them  have  been 
photocopied  and  appear  on  page  23.  No 
mention  was  found  in  the  newspapers  of 
Clark  (Billy)  Gable,  but  an  article  from 
the  July  16,  1922  Morning  Astorian 
listed  the  name  of  his  girlfriend,  Frances 
Dorfler  (aka  Franz  Doerfler),  among 
several  other  performers  whose  names 
were  also  listed  by  Gable’s  biographers 
as  being  here  at  the  same  time. 


Courtesy  of  Chris  Bryant,  Paradise  Productions 


Monument  to  the  Chinook  Indians  on  Coxcomb  Hill 
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